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For the Companion. ! 
RICHARD FOLGER. 
By Sarah P. Brigham. 

My name is Albert Harrison. I lived with my 
grandmother in a little brown house near Blake’s | 
mills. She was poor in this world’s goods, but | 
rich in trust and love. My only possessions | 
were two suits of coarse clothes, a few books and | 
adog. Upon this last piece of property I seta 
high value, for love for a dog grows spontane- 
ously, I believe, in the soul of every boy. I 
found him when a puppy, lying by the roadside, 
suffering and bleeding from a gun-shot wound, 
and I carried him home, and fed and cared for 
him tenderly till he was quite well. I named 
him Cesar, and as no owner ever claimed him, I 
considered him rightfully mine. Czsar grew to 
be a large, fine dog, very intelligent and very 
fondof me. He was my constant companion, 
and a sharer in all my sports and pleasures. 

I attended the village school, and knowing 
that my opportunities for improvement would 
probably be few, I studied hard, and, though I 
say it myself, my demeanor and progress were 
such as generally to win the highest commen- 
dation of my teachers, 

One frosty but bright morning the door of the 
schoolroom chanced to be left open a short time, 
and Cesar, who had followed me from home, 
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“Governor—Governor’’— I was too much dis- | 
turbed to pronounce the right answer, though I | 
| knew it well enough. 
walked leisurely in, and came directly to my “Governor Gage,’”? whispered a classmate at | 
seat, wagging his tail. A half-suppressed titter | wy side. 
rn round the room, but as Mr. Bartlett’s back| * 
was turned at the time, and as he was just a lit- 
tle hard of hearing, he did not notice the new- 
comer. I gently patted Czesar’s head, and made 
him liedown under my desk at my feet. The 
desks of the schoolroom were the old-fashioned 
kind, boarded quite down to the floor, and Czesar 
could lie there concealed from every one except 
those occupying the nearest back seats. 

It was wrong in me to attempt to elude the 
eyes of the master. Open dealing is always 
best, and upon Czesar’s entrance I should have 
asked permission to take him out at once; but I | 
acted under a momentary impulse, and _ besides, 
I had great confidence in my dog, and in my | 


“Governor Gage,”’ I repeated, mechanically. | 
“Who at that time commanded the American | 
forces?”’ was Mr. Bartlett’s*next question. | 
“General Ward!”’ shouted Oscar Doe, another | 
of my firm friends, making all the noise he | 
could, to draw attention from Cesar to himself. 

“How many colonies were there?” 

“Thirteen,” vigorously answered James Lee, 
with the same purpose in view. 

The master suspended his questions, and laid 
down his book. He had caught again the | 
strange sounds proceeding from some hidden | 
quarter of the room, and he was determined to | 
ferret out the mystery. 
s “The names of the colonies,’’ rattled off Tom | 
power to keep him quiet. Baxter, “were Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- | 

All went on admirably for some time. Czesar | mont, Mass”— 
lay remarkably still, and Ienjoyed hiscompany.| Silence!” thundered Mr. Bartlett, 


Finally the class in history to which I be-| At that moment Richard Folger grasped Cesar 
longed Was called out, and I was, of course, jy the collar, and pulled him up, and, with a 
obliged to go and take my place with the others. | vigorous kick, sent him sliding down the aisle | 
Icharged the dog (ina whisper) to lie very still, | petween the seats. | 
but nevertheless I left hint with some misgiv-| «Whose dog is that?” cried the master, a! 
ings, The recitations went on finely at first. | storm gathering on his brow. | 
The questions were all so promptly answered | — « Aypert Harrison’s,” answered Richard, with | 
that the rather stern features of Mr. Bartlett’s | a chuckle that showed his delight in bringing | 
face relaxed very perceptibly. Butsoon a sound | me into difficulty. 


. i | 

of loud breathing drew the attention of every! ‘How came he here?” turning to m | 
‘ —) ‘! | 

one to my desk. | | 


‘‘I—I—the door was open,”’ I stammered, ‘‘and | 
. stew terribly nervous, for I knew well that} je slipped in. I didn’t think he’d make any | 
Cesar’ s deep slumbers were the cause of the dis- | noise, and I let him lie down, and”’— 
turbanee, A touch would stop his snoring, but 
I was not there to touch him. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tapidly-exchanged glances and smothered laugh- | 
terannoyed him, and he stopped abruptly. 
Richard Folger occupied a seat next mine, and 
Iwinked and motioned pleadingly to him to| escape such rough treatment; and then the 
awaken the dog; but I saw that Richard either | wrath of the master descended on me. 
did not comprehend my pantomime, or was de- | 
termined not to oblige me. I was in agony. 
“Please may I go to my seat a moment?” 
entreated of the master. 


ae ae. oo S “ 
P “8 stay where you are,”’ said Mr. Bartlett; | reckoned with, I was sent reeling to my seat. 
nd glancing around the room, he asked, angrily, | 


Wis one m0 | Half an hour afterwards school closed for the 
$ making that noise?’ | noon recess, and I started for home. On the 

Just then for a moment Cesar was quiet. 

Mr. Bartlett sat with open book in hand lis- 
tening; but as nothing further could be heard, 
~ Tecitation was resumed. 

‘Who was governor of Massachusetts when 
the Revolutionary war broke out?” asked the 


I} command, and then, with a box on the ear, and 


ter resentment were raging within me. It was 
this boy’s unkind spirit that had brought me 
into seeming disgrace with the master, and 


master of me; and at that instant Cesar com- | plexity. 
menced to snore again | 








home. 


\¢ 


| 
“And help you study!” sharply interrupted | useful.” 


| the master; and leaving his desk, he ordered the 
Mr. Bartlett, as I said, was slightly deaf, and | qoor opened, and proceeded to expel poor Czesar | 
fora moment took no notice; but very soon the | with kicks and blows. | 
Disturbed at witnessing the abuse of my favor- | 
| ite, I sprang impulsively forward, as if to defend 
| him, but the dog rushed out, willing enough to 


With a powerful grasp he seized my collar, | 
|and shook me with all the strength he could | 


an angry intimation that I should be further | 


| way I overtook Richard Folger. Feelings of bit- | 


| five o’clock when we get home.”’ 


caused my mortifying punishment, and he had, with keen delight. 
seemed to take delight in my pain and per-| Joseph James and some of the other boys, and thing by me!” cried Richard, heartily, ‘‘and I'll 


| in the afternoon I went to my room and took an; never forget it of you! After this ’m your 
“You’re a mean fellow, Dick Folger, any easy-chair by the window, and began to read. 


| Soon the sound of footsteps diverted me from 
| my book, and glancing out, I saw Dick Folger 
| going past. Naturally enough my eye followed 
| him. He did not see me, though I noticed that 
he looked carefully all about the place. Oppo- 
| site the orchard I saw him turn from the road 
| and slip through the fence. He crouched along 
| till he came toa certain choice, early pear tree, 
which just then was loaded with luscious, ripe 
fruit. 
Since the day when his hateful officiousness 
=. \ \\us | had got me into trouble at school, I had never 
i, pis TAX ey | ceased to feel resentment towards Dick Folger, 
y 8 ‘cial though I had not made any attempt to ‘pay him 
j Qe. “+900, off’? for the ill-turn he did me then, and had, in 
Se We ee tire, 
A) - 





fact, no real desire for revenge. He and J avoid- 
ed each other, and were very far from being 
| friends. My dog evidently shared my feelings. 
| Thesight of Dick always provoked him, and 
called forth a significant growl. 
| To sit quietly and see my enemy devour Dea. 
White’s choice pears was simply impossible. I 
| rushed out of the house, and ran towards the 
| orchard ; but Cesar had “nosed” the thief, and 
| was there before me. 
Dick was hurriedly filling his mouth and his 
pockets when the dog leaped the fence and made 
way!” Icried, as I came up to him. “TI sup- j at him with open mouth, barking and snarling 
pose you thought yourself smart when you | ferociously. 
kicked my dog and exposed me there to-day.| The fellow was terribly frightened, and start- 
What did you do that for?” }ed to run; but Cesar caught him and buried his 
“Fun of it,’’ said Richard, coolly. | teeth in his clothes. There was no escape. It 
‘Tl pay you for this as true as I live and | was in vain that he tried to appease the angry 
breathe, Dick Folger!’’ | animal, and persuade him to let go. 
“Allright. I’m yveadyany time. Always pay! ‘Good dog, good Cxsar! Oh, nice old fellow 
your honest debts; and he turned off with an| now! You know me,”’ 
insulting laugh. But Cesar would not be coaxed; and when 
Three months passed, and I no longer had aj Dick undertook to pat the dog on the head, he 
My dear, Christian grandmother, with | growled savagely by way of warning that he had 
whom I had lived since I became an orphan, | better not try it again. Dick’s fears, and his 


Val w W\ 
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| died, and I was thrown upon the wide world | shame and distress at his situation, became in- 


alone. But I had native resolution, good health | tolerable. He began to cry. 
and honest purposes. | All this occurred in less than a minute of 

Dea. White owned the little house where | time, but it was long enough to make my speedy 
we had lived. The day after the funeral I met arrival rather welcome than otherwise. 
him, and he inquired kindly,— | “Albert, do call the dog away!” bellowed 

“Albert, what are you going to do?”’ Dick, as soon as I came in sight. 

“T am looking for work, either on a farm, or! ‘‘How came you in this business? It’s a great 
in a shop, for the summer. When cold weather deal cheaper to buy pears than to hook ’em,’’ I 
comes I want to go to school.”’ | said, unable to resist my first impulse to tor- 

“How would you like to live with me? I want! ment him a little. 

a good, trusty boy to do light work about the} A more piteous appeal was the only answer. 
house, and to pick fruit for me next fall.’”’ | “O dear, Dea. White will come home and find 

“O sir, I should be very glad indeed! Will, me! He—he’ll tell everybody I stole his pears, 
you take me?” I exclaimed, joyfully. and my poor sick mother’ll hear of it, and it'll 

“Yes; come as soon as you please. *” | killher! Oh, do call the dog off! Let me go; 

I was turning away with thanks, when sud-, let me go!” 
denly a new question troubled me. | “Is your mother sick?” I asked, half-believing 

“What shall I do with Cesar? He’s all that’s | that he was making up a story. 
left to me, and it don’t seem as if I could part| “Yes, she is; I was going to the druggist’s to 
with him.” | get her some medicine. O dear, what shall J 

“Bring him with you,” said the good man, do?” 
‘He’s a good watch-dog, and we can make him; For an instant there was a conflict between 
| good and evil within. My enemy was in my 

“Thank you, thank you, sir, a thousand power. But the temptation to make the most 
times!”’ | of my triumph was soon dismissed. 

The next day I took up my abode in Dea.| ‘‘Dick,’’ said J, ‘‘promise that you’ll never 
White’s family. He was an old friend of grand- steal Dea. White’s pears nor anything else, and 
mother’s, a true-hearted, generous man, and we that you'll never ill-treat me or my dog again, 
had many times received assistance from him. and Pll let you go.” 

I was exceedingly happy under his roof. It ‘I promise. I’ve got enough of it; only get 
seemed as if God had taken me by the hand and _ me out of this, and I'll promise anything.” 
led me to a good home. Cesar slept in the; ‘Here, here, Cesar! Down, you rogue!” 
barn, and was as vigilant as a policeman on ,; And obeying my voice, the dog, though rather 
duty. | reluctantly, relinquished his prisoner and came 

The summer passed rapidly by, One morning | to me. I held him by the collar, and quieted 
when the deacon and his family were going to | his growling. 

Cedarville, he said to me, smiling,— “Now, Dick,” I said, “I kept my promise, and 

“Albert, you’ve been a faithful boy; I'll give ; if you keep yours, there’s no reason why we two 
you a resting spell. You need not work to-day. | shouldn’t be as good friends asanybody. I said 
Enjoy yourself as you choose; only be here at I’d pay yousome time for getting me into trouble, 
| and now I'll call this enough, and say it’s all 
Of course this gift of a holiday was accepted | square between us.”’ 

I passed the forenoon with; ‘Albert Harrison, you’ve done the handsome 


| friend, und you can count on me, true and sure.” 
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And so saying he hurried away, with gratitude | 


shining in his eyes. 


That day was a white day in my life, for a| 


bitter enemy was turned into a firm friend. 

I continued to live with Dea. White. He paid 
me liberally, and I was happy. Besides, the 
consciousness that I was earning my own living 
gave ine self-respect and a feeling of indepen- 
dence, and I was ambitious to rise to an honora- 
ble position in the world. 

When the next winter came, Richard Folger 
was iny seatmate in school, and he aided me in 
my studies, and in every way in his power. 








ee 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE FOXES. 
By Rose Terry Cooke, 

“Dear me! there comes Grandma Jarvis!” 
sighed pretty Mabel Lee, as she looked out of 
the window and saw an old lady coming across 
the lawn,—a very queer-looking old lady, in a 
plain gray gown, a dark purple shawl, and an 
old-fashioned silk calash over her thick-ruffled 
cap. 

“Mabel!”’ said her mother, indignantly. 

“Oh, I know it, mammy dear. I’m an awful 
sinner; but Grandma Jarvis is so good, and sen- 
sible, and so forth, I always feel as if I were a 
poor little nut in the jaws of a steel nut-cracker 
when she is about.”’ 

“She generally finds out and brings out the 
good in you,” said Mrs. Lee, smiling, but she 
said no more, for Mrs. Jarvis turned the door- 
handle at that moment and came in. 

You saw at once, if you saw her face, that she 
was a person of keen insight and judgment; per- 
haps less lovable than a gentler and more gra- 
cious nature, but yet a woman to be thoroughly 
trusted and relied on. 

Mabel was a ladylike, bright girl, spoiled, to 
be sure, as chi.dren are apt to be, when there is 
but one in a’ family, and resenting, like any 
spoiled child, her grandmother’s sharp com- 
ments and sensible advice. At heart, however, 
she respected her, and perhaps a little more that 
the old lady was rich and generous, and young 
people, even the least mercenary and grasping, 
feel kindly towards the hand that brings timely 
and costly gifts. 

Mabel even forgave the old-world dress, 
since that gray gown was heavy lustreless silk; 
the thick-quilled cap-ruffies India muslin and 
thread lace; the purple shawl crape, covered 
with embroidery, and the white kerchief fast- 
ened with one great diamond. 

Grandma Jarvis never thought about her 
clothes further than to have them comfortable, 
and not too outre. She knew very well the 
world was like Mabel, and would forgive the 
simple fashion for the costly material, and, with 
a certain grim humor, she always called her dia- 
mond pin ‘‘Charity.”’ 

“It covers so many of my sins, my dear,”’ she 
suid. “I pass fora woman of sense with ninety 
people out of a hundred, simply on account of 
this big trinket. It blinds them so they can’t 
see Iam out of the fashion.” 

To-day Mrs. Jarvis had a definite errand. 
She sat down on the sofa, and took off her ca- 
lash with deliberation. 

*Mehetabel,”’ said she, fixing her eyes on the 
young girl, whose color rose to her fair face at 
the obnoxious name, “I hear you are going to 
be married.”’ 

Mabel blushed still more hotly, and looked 
straight out of the window. The tell-tale pane 
reflected a knit brow and unmistakably cross 
lips. 

Mrs. Jarvis laughed. 

“You are rather startling, mother,”’ 

“{ should think the fact was more startling 
than I am,”’ dryly answered the old lady. “I 
got your note last night, Hetty, and I made up 
my mind to come over this morning and see 
about it.”” 

“Yours are the first congratulations, mother. 
Nobody else knows it.” 

“f haven't congratulated anybody yet, 
snapped Mrs, Jarvis. “I never do congratulate 
anybody till a year after their wedding-day, and 
then I don’t have to very often. I came to say, 
don’t any of you give the child a tea-service. I 
want to do that myself. She’s got my name, 
and it ought to be gilt, or silvered, or something, 
to console her for such an old-fashioned appel- 
lation, though she does top and tail it as if it 
were a gooseberry.” 


> 


“O grandma! 


Mabel turned a pleased and 
pretty face away from the window now. 

“Don't be overcome yet. Maybe you'll change 
your mind before the end, miss. I’ve got a bit 
of advice for you, and a promise to take first. 
The advice is to leave off the piano for six 
months, and take to the kitchen. Men can’t 
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Selden tribe. I know ’em. If he don’t have 
good food, he’ll be sour first, and then he’ll have 
dyspepsia, and there'll be a sound of a going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees; which things are 
a figure. But that’s the advice.” 

“O grandma, I can make splendid cake, and 
ice-pudding, too, and Charlottes, just as good as 
Cross!”’ 

‘“*Fiddle-stick! You can’t make bread, or boil 
a potato, or broil a steak.” 

‘But anybody can do that.” 

Mrs. Lee smiled, and grandma turned a with- 
ering look on Mabel. 

“Don’t be a fool! There isn't one in a hun- 
dred can do either, and I doubt if you’ve got 
brains to; but you might try.” 

There rose up instantly a mighty resolve in 
Mabel’s feminine soul to show Grandma Jarvis 
that she could do more than she gave her credit 
for, that she would learn how to cook in spite 
of this discouraging prophecy. It is just possi- 
ble grandma knew who she was talking to. 

“Then, as to the promise. I’m going to send 
you over a motto; one of these painted gim- 
cracks everybody hangs up everywhere. I don’t 
know why they call them illuminated, I’m sure, 
except by the rule of contraries, for they need 
extra spectacles and a calcium light to read 
them by; but you can read mine; I warned off 
the curlicues; only promise to read it every morn- 
ing before breakfast, or I can tell you you won’t 
get the tea-set.”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course I’ll read it, grandma,—the 
idea!” 

“Well, well, if you read it, you’ll think about 
it, Pl warrant. Now I must go home and send 
John over with the things;’’ and, with a frosty 
little caress on Mabel’s fair cheek, and a nod to 
her mother, the old lady went. 

“Grandma kisses me just like a clam-shell,”’ 
said Mabel, in half-soliloguy as she sat down 
again by the window. Her mother could not 
help laughing, for the cool nip of thin lips, that 
was grandma’s substitute fora kiss, certainly 
did suggest shells and clamminess. John came 
directly back with the package, and Mabel ea- 
gerly untied and unfolded it. The motto was 
printed in large German text, easy to read, 
though gay with gold and colors, and it ran thus: 

“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil 
the vines, for our vines have tender grapes.’ 

Mabel stared. 

“Mother, what on earth does it mean?”’ 

Mrs. Lee smiled and sighed, both, as she read 
the legend over the girl’s shoulder. ‘‘Look here, 
Mab,”’ said she, slipping a flat gold hoop off her 
third finger, and the girl read inside, ‘‘Beware 
of little foxes!’’ and looked up, freshly aston- 
ished, into her mother’s face. 

“T suppose grandma means me to tell youa 
story, Mabel, which she told me when I was first 
engaged. It hurt her bitterly to tell it, but it 
did me much good. I think she could not bring 
herself to tell you. You are not her daughter, 
and cannot love her as I do, and you never have 
had reason to pity her as I have. 
saw Grandfather Jarvis, Mabel.’’ 

“Why, I thought he died before I was born.” 

“No, he died ten years ago in Brazil. I never 
saw him myself, Mab; he never even knew he 
had a daughter.” 

“Mother!” 

Mrs. Lee’s lovely dark eyes filled with tears 
as she drew Mabel down beside her on the sofa. 

“T have been told that grandma was a very 
beautiful, high-spirited girl at your age, dear, 
animated, brilliant, thoroughly satisfied with 
herself and her surroundings, especially when 
Jonathan Jarvis fell in love with her. Her fa- 
ther died when she was three years old, and her 
invalid mother adored the child, and spoiled her 
even more than I do you.” 

Mabel kissed the soft hand laid on her shoul- 
der, and gave it a wilful little bite. 

‘Don’t be horrid, mammy, or I shall eat you 
right up. As if I was one bit spoiled!” 

“Tf you were not my child, you would not 
need grandma’s lesson. She was spoiled, as I 
said, and Jonathan Jarvis knew it, but he was 
bewitched by her spirit and beauty, and thought, 
as men are apt to think, that he could control 
and cure all that. She loved him, too, very 
deeply, after her fashion, and there was nothing 
to delay their marriage, but the day was scarcely 
fixed when her mother suddenly sank and died. 
Grandmother did not mourn so hopelessly that 
it was thought best to put off her marriage, 
though, out of respect to her mother’s memory, 
there was no wedding-party, and the ‘happy 
pair’ began their life at once in the old home- 
stead, where grandma lives to-day. 

“The outlook before these two was very fair; 
youth, health, competency, what seemed to be 
devoted love, made them an apparently enviable 
couple; but no sooner were these unbroken wills 


You never 


live on love and waltzes, much less a man of the | brought into daily contact, than trouble began. 





“You may laugh, Mabel, but their first dispute 
was about a coffee-pot. Mother preferred the 
old-fashioned urn, her husband the newer style 
of pitcher. Neither would yield in a mere mat- 
ter of taste, and this was the beginning of evil. 

“Silly? Yes, it looks wonderfully silly to us; 
but I think I heard a very warm discussion only 
yesterday on the proper style of riding-hats for 
a lady.” 

Mabel colored to the waves of her dark hair, 
and tried to smile. 

“They came to a compromise on this matter, 
agreeing to drink chocolate in place of coffee; 
but other small disputes followed; they all burnt 
in on grandma’s mind, but I forget most of them, 
so slight and trivial were the matters of discus- 
sion, though they grew to active means of tor- 
ment. 

**4 child was born, and Jonathan, in his sad 
and sore heart, thought that would bring peace, 
and his indignant and grieved wife hoped it 
also, for each blamed the other, as combatants 
will; but the baby’s eyes never saw their strife; 
it died, and the hope died with it. Little frets 
are what wear away love and life, Mabel. My 
poor father!—and my poor mother! There was 
no kindly friend to say a judicious word to 
either. They showed a smiling front to the 
world outside, but grew more alienated daily. 

“There was no real quarrel, no vital disagree- 
ment, but the hourly fret of undisciplined tem- 
pers, impatient natures, strong wills, and a self- 
consideration that forbade yielding, that cher- 
ished pride and petulance, that recognized no 
duty except as owed to itself. 

“The end of these things hastened. Before 
the nameless baby had slept in its green grave a 
year, father had set out for Brazil in a merchant 
vessel, leaving this short adieu to his wife: 

*“*You can say I have gone South on business, 
Mehetabel,’ he wrote, ‘but you must know I shall 
never come back. Iam tired of living in torment, 
and you will be glad to part with one who could 
never please you. So farewell. Yours to com- 
mand, JONATHAN JARVIS.’ 

“Mother was frantically angry at first. She 
raved in her own chamber over what she termed 
a mortal insult, but, as day after day came on, 
and her loneliness and weakness grew over her, 
she began to see things more honestly; and when 
news came that the ship had foundered at sea, 
and all hands perished, then she was entirely 
prostrated. As she told me, her past life rose 
up, looked her in the face, and struck her down. 

“T was prematurely born, and a very long ill- 
ness carried her to the gates of the grave. She 
recovered at last, a stern and saddened woman, 
with only one interest in her life; but she brought 
me up with strictness and care, tenderly as she 
loved me; and when I was about to take my 
life up for myself, told me this bitter story, and 
gave me this ring. 

‘© If I had killed the little foxes,’ said she, 
sadly, ‘I might to-day have a goodly vineyard of 
my own. Beware Of them, Hetty. They have 
spoiled my life.’ 

‘And after all, Mabel, my father was not lost 
on that wreck, He was picked up by another 
vessel, and, under an assumed name, lived on 
in Brazil. In the grasp of mortal illness, he 
wrote to his wife, asking and giving pardon. It 
was from him that all her wealth came, but she 
has never forgiven herself.”’ 

“Poor grandma!”’ sobbed Mabel, “and I have 
been so horridly hateful to her!’ 


“It will console her for all your freaks, my- 


darling, if you only profit by her pitiful story.” 

The next time Grandma Jarvis came over, 
Mabel greeted her with a stringent hug anda 
heartfelt kiss, not at all of the clamshell order. 

“Gracious!’’ exclaimed the old lady, with- 
drawing herself a little to look at Mabel; but 
she saw the brown eyes fill, and her own grew 
dim. 

“Go along, child, go along!’ she growled un- 
der her breath. ‘And now you’ve got your les- 
son, don’t forget it.’’ 

It would have been hard for Mabel to do 
so, when the exquisitely-wrought tea-set that 
adorned her table through all her married life 
bore on every cover the sly and eager head of a 
tiny fox, and the very cream-pitcher had for its 
handle the slender body of that treacherous ani- 
mal, its eager head peering over the brim, and 
its long, bushy tail curving outward at the base. 
Many and many a time, when some trifling 
matter irritated her, and a quick or stinging 
word rose to her lips, a glance at the tea-set 
shut her pretty mouth closely just in time; and 
when Grandma Jarvis came into Boston a year 
after Mabel’s marriage, to eat her Christmas 
dinner at Mr. Selden’s, she nodded quaintly at 
the lady of the house as she said, “I congratu- 
late yon now, Mehetabel. I can do it with a 
clear conscience. It’s been a good hunting year, 
I see.” 

Mabel colored and laughed, and her husband 
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stared, but nobody explained the sybillic utter. 
ance; only Mrs. Lee gave her mother a loving 
and grateful look, and Grandma Jarvis wiped 
her spectacles. 
And the moral is,—Let us all go fox-hunting! 
— +o 


For the Companion, 
MY FLORIDA PRINCE. 
By Mrs. 8. 8. Robbins. 
Looking out one morning through the shining 


- 2 ; 
leaves of an orange tree in front of my window, 


I saw, under the hedge of Spanish bayonets op. 
posite, a black boy, with a baby in hisarms. The 
boy was rather small and thick-set, with a crown 
of an old straw hat perched upon his woolly 
head, and the quaintest mixture of rags and 
strings I ever saw put together for clothes. The 
baby he carried was just a little black dump. 
ling. It had on a dark calico thing, meant to 
be a dress, fastened around its neck, and flap- 
ping over its bare body, like brown, spotted 
wings. Two small fat legs, with two cunning, 
bare feet, were clasped tight round the boy's 
body, and two bits of arms, finished off with 
things that looked like crow’s claws instead of 
hands, were hugging fast to his neck. 

Whether the baby sat upon the boy’s arms, or 
just clung like a monkey to him, I could not see, 
but, from the perfect freedom the boy had in all 
his motions, it probably was the latter. Every 
now and then the boy would whistle, and if you 
have never heard a negro boy whistle, let me 
tell you, it is worth going to Florida for. Itis 
the only thing in the world that can vie with the 
mocking-bird. This boy whistled, then gave 
baby a jog up, and I could hear the funniest lit- 
tle giggle, and a sort of crow, almost as if it was 
trying to whistle too; then a word of encourage- 
ment, and another whistle, followed by another 
crow, until the two passed out of my sight, and 
I forgot them. 

Towards evening, we started for a walk along 
the marshes, where, at high tide, the River San 
Sebastian washes up, leaving a deposit of sea- 
weeds and shells. 

To-night, the sun was just setting over the 
river, and the little white caps were dancing up 
and down in the light, as if they knew how 
beautifully they were tipped with opal. Even 
the glaring red bridge, and the long old cause- 
way leading to it seemed to have caught some 
of the glory, to be almost transfigured. As 
we walked leisurely along, I heard the sound of 
children’s voices. Merry and ringing enough 
they were, yet with a cadence so peculiarly 
sweet, I knew before I saw them that they were 
black,—colored, you will soon learn to say there, 
In a moment there came up from behind the 
rushes, which had half-hidden them, a party of 
boys, and among them the boy I had seen in the 
morning, with the baby still in his arms. 

“See there,” I said, pointing him out to my 
companion. ‘Come, let us gotohim, There is 
a story I want to hear.” 

“Him, and a story!” echoed my friend. 
“Why, those are only a party of black boys, 
coming home from a day’s hunt in the woods. 
If you go near them, they will have something 
to sell you, every one of them.” 

“Baby and all?” I exclaimed. 

“What is the woman talking about? I should” 
—but I didn’t wait to hear the end of the sen- 
tence. I stepped into the wet sand, without any 
reference to the fiddlers, or the water, which 
oozed up in little puddles about my best boots, 
and went to the side of the causeway, where 
the party had stopped to rest. Nine of them, 
not including the baby, and nine of the ragged- 
est-looking little fellows you ever saw. The 
boy in the rag-bag, tied on with twine, that had 
astonished me so much in the morning, was 
quite a prince, in comparison with the others. 

‘How do you do?” I said, smiling my sweet 
est as I approached them. 

“Very well, thank you, ma’am,” eight out of 
the nine answered, and the baby kicked its toes 
towards me, as if not to be outdone in good 
manners by the rest; but one of the party giggled, 
and pinched his neighbor, and put his fingers 
on his nose, and did any other of those half-in- 
pudent things with which the northern street 
gamins answer when you accost them. 

“Where have you been to-day?” I went on, 
blandly. ; 

“Been over to the Pownce d’on Spring,” s#id 
my prince. 

“Baby and all?” 

“Yes, ma'm, I totes her everywhere.” 

“Tell me all about it,” I said, dropping dow? 
into their midst as if I had been a little colored 
boy, too. ‘‘You’ve been where?’”’ 


“Pownce d’on,”’ repeated the boy; “there's 
lots of rabbits and sech like round dere.” 
My wits worked very hard for a moment, and 





then they discovered that he meant the spring 
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Ponce de Leon, to drink the famed water of 
which, he supposed, would give immortal youth. 

“Rabbits and sech like,” I repeated; “how 
many did you catch?” 

“Not none,” said the smallest boy of the par- 
ty, “cause Cato saw a ‘gator, and we all went 
after him.”’ 

“Cato,” I said, looking indiscriminately 
around the group, “why didn’t you catch the 
*gator?” 

“Dat dere young ’un,’’said the biggest and the 
surliest; “she squalled.”’ 

“She was skeered,” apologized my prince, 
hitching the baby up a little closer. 

“She is only a little one,” I said; “the ’gator 
could have swallowed her at one mouthful.” 
Baby opened her big, white-black eyes, rolled 
them round on me, uttered a squall, and clung 
tighter to the scrawny neck; obviously she was 
not used to “white folk.’”’ ‘‘How big was the 
*gator?”’ 

“Oh, twenty feet long!” said one boy. 

“No, he ’bout ten,”” said another. 

“You go!”’ said the third; “the ’bout four.” 

“Ky! ky!” with the peculiar negro sound; 
“he only so long,’’? measuring out two feet with 
his hands, put in my prince. 

“J don’t believe there was a ’gator at all,’’ I 
said, Jaughing. “It was a log.” 

“No—no—no ma’am!”’ eagerly from them 
all. “It was a ’gator, and when she squalled,”’ 
pointing indignantly at the baby, “‘it dodged.” 

“Scip, he going to cotch him.” 

“Who's Scip?” 

“He!’? and a number of black fingers pointed 
towards the boy with the baby. 

“snd Scip went into the water with the 
baby to catch the ’gator. I don’t wonder she 
screamed,” 

“She mostly don’t,’’ said Scip, looking very 
shamefaced; ‘‘but he up tail and flopped.” 

“What makes you take the baby with 
Where's her mother?” 

“Done dead,”’ said Scip. 

“Dead!” I repeated. 

“Done dead,”’ said Scip, again. 

“And are you the only one to take care of this 
poor little baby?’’ 

“Mostly. Cato minds her sometimes, but I 
mostly totes her.”” 

“Has she had any dinner?’’ I asked. 

“She’s had a tater.” 

“A tater!’ I exclaimed; ‘“‘why, she hasn’t a 
tooth in her head!”’ 

“She dun munch ’um,” answered Scip, look- 
ing a little anxiously at the queer, big lips so 
near his own. 

Scip spoke up suddenly, as if he wanted to 
change the subject. 

“She,” shaking the baby as if it had been a 
jelly mould, “didn’t bother; we got no rope.” 

“Rope! What did you want a rope for?” 

“Tie him up, so he needn’t bite.” 

“How?” 

“Make a noose and throw it over him head, 
then haul tight and pull him ashore. The way 
he done flop! but his mouth tight shut.” 

“Yas,” with the negro drawl, from Cato, “the 
mouth tight shut; but he grind he teeth—snap, 
snap, snap!’’ imitating the gnashing sound with 
his own gleaming ivories; “once he like to 
tooked me right here,” putting his hand over a 
great hole in his pants; “but I hopped right 
smart,—yas, right smart,’’ chuckling. ‘He 
didn’t do it that time.” 

“What do you do with them when you catch 
them?” I asked. 

“Sell’um if we can. Scip he get three dollars 
once for a fellar; some Northerner buyed him 
and Ingged him home.” 

“A precious lug it must have been,’”’ I an- 
swered; “butif you can’tsell them, what then?” 

“Pull out ’um tooths.”” 

“What for?” in horror at such useless cruelty. 

“Sell um.” 

“Oh yes!’? And then I remembered the cases 
full of the pretty toys made out of these teeth 
that fill the curiosity shops there,—whistles 
and cane-heads, sleeve-buttons, studs, ear-rings, 
breastpins, all out of the small tusks, elegantly 
polished, and often prettily carved. Quite a 
thriving business is driven in this branch of the 
large Florida curiosity trade, and this my little 
group of boys seemed to have learned full well. 

While we sat thus talking, baby began to show 
signs of “squalling’’ again, and true to his trust, 
Scip turned his back on us all, tossed, and pat- 
ted, and tumbled the small black ball in mother 
style; then, as the squall increased, rose slowly, 
hitched up his living bundle, and walked away, 
the golden light of that peerless evening falling 
on him, and crowning him with a halo as he 
went. 

“Does he take such care of baby always?” I 


you? 
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er’s done dead.’’” And so, in that twilight, van- 
ished from my sight my Florida prince. 

There’s a moral to my story. Let old Isaac 
Watts, who knew how to write a thing so it 
should not be easily forgotten, say it for me: 


“Birds in their little nest agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and cheat, and fight.” 


22> 
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FLOWERS AMID THE SNOW. 


Say, what impels, amid surrounding snow 
Congealed, the crocus’ flaming bud to glow? 
Say, what retards, amid the Summer’s blaze, 
The autumnal! bulb, till pale, declining days? 
THE Gop OF SEASONS, whose pervading power 
Controls the sun, or sheds the fleecy shower: 
He bids each flower His quickening word obey, 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins delay. 





VHITE. 





For the Companion. 


A NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 
“Mr. Halleran,” Mr. Wharton began, as soon as I 
was seated in his private room, “the business on 
which I am about to speak to you has turned up only 
within the last few days, since our last interview, in 
fact. I have just concluded the purchase of a sheep 
station in the northwestern district, very far out, in- 
deed, about the most remote place, I should say, in 
the colony. 
“My transaction with Mr. Gaston, the present 
owner, has been carried on solely by correspond- 
ence, and is acash one, and this brings me to the 
point which concerns you, that is,if you are dis- 
posed to undertake the business. 
“I have promised to let Mr. Gaston have the 
whole sum of the purchase money in two months 
from this date, and I now require some one to con- 
vey it to him. You will understand without re- 
quiring to be told in further detail, that the business 
is one that will probably involve some hardship, 
and possibly a little danger. A great part of your 
route will lie through a country almost entirely un- 
known, and you must be prepared for a good deal 
of roughing. 
“But you seem pretty tough, or I would not have 
proposed the matter to you, It will take you, as 
near as I am able to guess, a month to reach Mr. 
Gaston’s place. You are at presenta clerk in the 
Polynesian Bank, I believe. Well, if you inform 
the managers at once of your intention of resigning 
your situation, a month’s notice will be amply suffi- 
cient. When youreturn from your undertaking, we 
will see what can be done for you further in the way 
of something more permanent. Will you think over 
my proposal then, and let me know to-morrow?” 
When Istated Mr. Wharton’s proposal to my moth- 
er, she was at first strongly against my even consid- 
ering it. But it seemed to me that if I let this mat- 
ter go past me, I might be throwing away a chance 
of future advancement, through Mr. Wharton’s 
agency, such as might never occur again. 
“If you succeed in pleasing Mr. Wharton in what- 
ever you do for him, you will find him a good friend,” 
had been the words used by the friend by whom I 
had been introduced to that gentleman. Accord- 
ingly, although I clearly recognized the difficulty 
and responsibility of the task before me, I made up 
my mind to undertake it, and with some persuasion 
managed at last to reconcile my mother to my do- 
ing so. 
Next day I informed Mr. Wharton of my decision, 
with which he seemed pleased, though he did not 
say much about it. The same day I conveyed to the 
manuger of the bank my intention of resigning my 
situation in a month's time. 
At the end of the month I was ready for my en- 
terprise. I received from Mr. Wharton the sum of 
money which I was to convey to Mr. Gaston. It 
was, of course, in notes, upon a bank in Ipswich, 
which it will be necessary to inform my readers is 
the second town in size and importance in the colony 
of Queensland, Australia, 
From Brisbane I went to Ipswich. Thére I pur- 
chased two good horses, colonigl-bred, and such as I 
felt sure p d the y qualifications for 
the work required of them, though neither of them 
was very sightly, and would have made but avery 
unimposing figure in Rotten Row. 
For the conveyance of the notes I procured a 
strong leather satchel, which I proposed carrying 
secured to my person by two stout straps, the one 
passing over the shoulders and the other round the 
waist. The rest of my purchases included a revol- 
ver, packs for carrying provisions, etc., and one or 
two utensils for cooking my food while on my jour- 
ney, these last being very few and simple. 
Thus equipped, I set my face northwest from Ips- 
wich, and began my journey. Fora day or two my 
route lay within the confines of civilization and 
along a defined highway. But soon anything in the 
shape of human habitation grew rarer and rarer, the 
road became vaguer and vaguer, then disappeared 
altogether; all traces of civilization vanished, and I 
found myself travelling through the wilderness. 
My journey would henceforth lead me through a 
territory that still awaited the surveyor, and that 
had as yet been but very rarely trodden by the feet 
of white men. My only guide now was my compass 
and the sun. That by travelling due northwest I 
should reach my destination, was about all the 
knowledge I possessed to direct me. 
It was a still, warm evening, the close of what had 
been a very hot day. I had had a weary journey. 
I lay down upon my back on my possum rug, with 
my face to the heavens, and the stars that were com- 
ing all over the purple arch above me; but although 








asked, following him with dim eyes. 


“Mostly allers,” answereda boy. ‘‘His moth- 





T was more than nanally wearied bv the dav’s ride, 


ful, though not restless. I had encamped on the 

bank of a river, the largest stream I had yet come 

upon since leaving Ipswich. I lay listening to its 

flow behind me, and the wash of its tide among the 

reeds, and to the occasional stir of my two horses 

tethered at a few yards distance. 

I felt myself at last dropping off to sleep, when I 

was startled into the keenest wakefulness by a sud- 

den and sharp sound close at hand. I was lying 

midway between the riyer and a belt of forest, with 

my feet turned towards the latter, which was about 

fifty yards distant from me. It was from amid the 

darkness of the thick gum-tree scrub that the sound 

proceeded. It was like the snapping of dry twigs. 

But what was there in the sound thus to startle me? 

It was no doubt only the stirring of some animals, a 
bandicoot, probably, among the dry underwood. 
Surely my nerves were in an unusually highly-strung 
state to-night to be thus sensitive at so slighta 
cause. 

I tried to compose myself again to sleep, but had 
not closed my eyes ten seconds when again that 
sharp, crackling sound drew all my sense of hearing 
towards the spot whence it proceeded. It was more 
distinct this time, but as momentary, leaving the si- 
lence of the night still more intense. I raised my- 
self on my elbow, and strained my eyes in the direc- 
tion of the forest. Every other sense seemed con- 
centrated and absorbed in those of sight and hear- 
ing. Iwatched and listened with suspended breath, 
and a tension of every nerve that was akin to sharp 
pain. 

The sound was not repeated, but—could I be mis- 
taken? Did I not see a shadowy form moving 
among the trees? not one, but two and three! 
Another moment, and a long train of dark figures 
emerged like phantoms from the cover of the forest. 
I saw their naked forms and painted faces gleam an 
itstant in the flickering light of my dying fire, 1 
heard a wild yell that seemed to split the woods 
asunder, and I waited for no more. I rose to my 
feet and fled towards the river. 

With the fierce yelling of my pursuers ringirg in 
my ears, I plunged from the bank into the water. I 
was a good swimmer,—most native-born Australians 
are—and now, though I had been wearied by the 
day’s journey, and was somewhat embarrassed by 
the bag about my waist, the critical nature of my 
situation gave me abnormal strength. Idived,swam 
down the stream under the water as long as I could 
hold my breath, and when I again rose to the sur- 
face made for the opposite bank. 

I had just reached it when I heard my pursuers 


They gathered in a circle, the yelling ceased, and 
they whispered together, with voices suddenly 

hushed. As I watched the group, peering through 

the openings in the reeds, I thought I could detect a 

strange awe in the faces of the savages,—a look of 

awe, mingled with astonishment and dread. The 

inference I drew from this and the sudden change 

in the whole demeanor of the black men was that a 

superstitious terror had seized upon their minds, 

My disappearance was wholly inexplicable to them. 

They could only account for it by connecting it with 

some supernatural agency, and this thought was in- 

spiring them with the awe and fear manifest in their 
faces. 

In a few moments, to my inexpressible joy, this 

conjecture of mine was confirmed. After a brief 
and hurried conference, the band of savages turned 
their faces towards the opposite bank, and recrossed 
the river. I watched them until the last of the 
swarthy forms vanished amid the shadows of the 
forest. Not until then did I feel perfectly secure. 
Then the long and high-strained tension to which 
my whole senses and body had been subjected gave 
way. Overcome by weariness, and worn out by ex- 
citement, I sank upon the earthen floor of my hid- 
ing-place, and fell into a deep sleep. 

I awoke at daybreak, and immediately emerged 
from my hollow and recrossed the river. With an 
anxious heart I approached the spot of my previous 
night’s camp, but to my infinite relief, I found my 
two horses still tethered where I had left them. 
Mounting one of them and leading the other, I hur- 
ried from a spot where I had no desire to linger a 
moment longer than was necessary, and I did not 
tighten rein until I had placed a good dozen miles 
between myself and it. 

I delivered the money to Mr. Gaston, and after I 
had rested a few days, we returned together to Ips- 
wich, my homeward route, by reason of Mr. Gaston's 
companionship, proving much less monotonous and 
wearisome than my previous one had been, 

Mr. Wharton was well pleased with the manner 
in which I had carried through my task. He paid 
me something over and above the stipulated sum, 
and, what was better, shortly after found me a place 
on one of his best stations. 

R. RICHARDSON, B. A. 
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CONSTELLATIONS IN APRIL. 
About the middle of April, Orion, Taurus, and 

Sirius are drawing towards the western horizon. 
The Lion is overhead. Arcturus, the principal 





plunging into the stream. At the point where I 
emerged from the water, an old tea-tree bent its 
boughs over the river. I grasped one of its lower 
branches, and raising myself out of the water, 
clambered up the bank, which was here somewhat 
steep and thickly-grown with reeds and rushes. As 
I scrambled up the slippery bank with hand and 
knee, I all at once fell suddenly forward, and found 
myself in a cavity large enough to contain a man in 
a sitting position. 

When I had recovered from my momentary sur- 
prise, I perceived that the cavity into which I had 
fallen was formed of the roots of the tea-tree anda 
hole in the bank. The roots were thickly interlaced 
and matted above to form the roof, and the hollow 
was almost perfectly water-tight and dry. At the 
mouth the reeds and water-plants grew so close and 
thick as to effectually conceal it from sight. I had 
fallen into it through the screen of grass and rushes, 

To me it seemed as though a haven of refuge had 
been suddenly and almost miraculously provided for 
me. I decided at once that of the two courses open 
to me, that of continuing my flight or of remaining 
where I was, the latter would be infinitely the safer. 
Wearied as I was, my chances of being able to out- 
strip my fleet-footed foes would have been but 
slight. 

Still I felt anything but secure, Crouched in my 
hole, I peered through the screen of reeds that con- 
cealed its opening, and watched the movements of 
my pursuers with straining eyes, and every nerve in 
my frame in tension, motionless, fearing almost to 
breathe, lest the sound should betray my wherea- 
bouts to those keen ears. 

The black men numbered about a score. I count- 
ed as many heads in the water. On they came, and 
when they reached the bank and were in shallow wa- 
ter, separated and began to search the banks up and 
down, to discover at what point I had emerged from 
the river. Again and again several of the band 
passed within a few feet of where I crouched con- 
cealed. 

I could see the fierce gleaming of their eyes. I 
was actually sensible of the heavy, reeking odor 
from their wet, naked bodies. I shrank further 
and further back into the hollow, pressing against 
its earthen, fibre-matted walls, fearful lest at any 
moment the keen eyes of some one of that uncouth 
band might pierce through the reeds and grass 
which alone separated me from them, or that some 
involuntary motion on my part might reveal my 
vicinity, and then—I shuddered at the thought of 
what my fate would be. 

At length, failing to discover any traces of my 
landing-place, they desisted from further search 
along the banks, and began to spear and probe the 
water, with the idea, no doubt, that I might still be 
lying hidden somewhere beneath the surface. As 
they waded this way and that, the stream was fret- 
ted and churned into white foam. Meanwhile, ever 
and anon the night was rent with that wild and sav- 
age yelling, that fell upon my ear like the shrieking 
of demons, and thrilled and vibrated through my 
every nerve. 

Again baffled in their search, a sudden change 








j Sleep was slow in visiting me to-night. I felt wake- 


seemed to come over the tactics of the black men. 


star in Bodétes, has appeared in the north-east, and 
Spica Virginis, the brightest star in the constella- 
tion Virgo, may be seen towards the south. 


Bootes, the Bear-Driver, or Herdsman. 


This constellation lies between the Hunting Dogs 
on the west, and the Northern Cross on the east. 





BOOTES, 


It is called Bodtes, from a Greek word, which 
means a wagoner or ploughman; and Arctophylax, 
from two Greek words, meaning a bear-keeper, or 
bear-driver, and sometimes Arcturus, from its prin- 
cipal star. 

“Behind, and seeming to urge on the Bear, 
Arctophylax, on earth Bootes named, 
Sheds o’er the Arctic car his silver light.” 

Arcturus is a bright star of the first magnitude, 
of a reddish or orange color, somewhat like the 
planet Mars. It is near the left knee. If we draw 
n line from Mizar, the middle star in the Great 
Bear's tail, to Benetnasch, at the tip of the tail, and 
prolong it in the same direction, it will pass near 
Arcturus. 

The Greek mariners dreaded the influence of this 
star, and looked for storms and bad weather on its 
rising. 

Demosthenes relates that “a sum of money was 
lent at Athens on a vessel going to the Crimea and 
back, at the rate of 22 1-2 per cent., with the under- 
standing that unless the ship returned before the 
rising of Arcturus, 30 per cent. was to be paid.” 

Arcturus was the first star seen with a telescope 
by daylight, and is supposed to be nearer the earth 
than most of the fixed stars. 

It is estimated that light is twenty-five years in 
coming from it to us. 

Mirac isa star of the third magnitude in the gir- 
dle, and in the west shoulder is Seginus, of the third 
magnitude. 

Nekkar, of the third magnitude, is in the head, 








There are three stars in the left hand of Boites, 
which, with Benetnasch, in the handle of the 
Dipper, Cor Caroli, in the Hunting Dogs, Coma 
Berenicis, and Denebola, in the Lion’s tail, are 
nearly in a line, from north-east to south-west, 

There is a figure in this constellation, called 
the “great Y of Bodvtes,” which has Arcturus at 
the lower end of the letter, Mirac at the fork, 
Seginus at the end of the west arm, and Alphec- 
ca in the Northern Crown, at the end of the east- 
ern arm, 


Buodtes is represented as a huntsman in a run- | 


ning attitude, holding a club in the right hand, | 


ye a | 
and the leash of Asterion and Chara, his hunt- | 


ing dogs, in the left hand. 
Ile is supposed to be chasing the Great Bear | 
round the Pole. 
Corvus, the Crow. | 
Corvus is situated on the eastern part of Hy- | 
dra, 
It contains nine visible stars including three 
of the third magnitude, and two of the fourth, | 


cORnvVUS, 





It is known by three stars of the third and one 
of the fourth magnitude, forming an irregular 
square. 

The brightest of the two upper ones is called 
Algorab, and is in the east wing. 

Gamina in the west wing, and Beta in the 
foot, are both of the third magnitude. 

It is said that the Crow 
“as black as a crow” now 


who we all know is 
—was once pure white, 
but was changed to black as a punishment for 
telling tales, 





“Tlis tongue, his prating tongue, had changed him quite, 
To sooty blackness from the purest white.” 


Virgo, the Virgin. 
Virgo is situated east of Leo, and about half- 
way between Berenice’s Hair on the north, and 
the Crow on the south, 


| 


| 
| 





VIRGO. 





Tt covers a large space in the heavens, and 
contains one star of the first magnitude, six of | 
the third, and ten of the fourth. } 

Spica Virginis, the principal star, is of the 
first magnitude, and is placed in the ear of corn 
which Virgo holds in her hand, 

Spica is a brilliant star, almost alone in its 
splendor. 

The only visible star near it is one of the| 
fourth magnitude, about one degree below it, on 
the left, | 

: | 
A line drawn from the Pole-star through Mi- 
zar, in the Great Bear's tail, will reach Spica, 
“From the Pole-star, through Mizar glide 
With long and ranid flight, 
Descend and see the Virgin's spike 
Diffuse its vernal light, 
And mark what glorious forms are made 
By the gold harvest’s ears, 
With Deneb west, Arcturus north, 
A triangle appears.” 
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Vindemiatrix, of the third magnitude, is in| 
the right arm, or wing, and is about half-way 
between, and nearly in a line with Coma Bere- 
nici’s Hair and Spica. 

A large diamond, called ‘“‘the Diamond of Vir- 
go,”’ extends from north to south, and has Cor 
Caroli and Spica at the extremities of its longest 
diagonal, and Arcturus and Denebola at those 
of the shortest. 


1836. 





APPEARANCES OF GAMMA VIRGINIS, 





But in placing restrictions on the press, France 
is not a whit more arbitrary and despotic than 
the other European nations. In Germany, en- 
lightened as it is, the papers are constantly 
watched, and if anything is said derogatory of 
the Imperial family, or of Bismarck, or of the 
empire, fines, and sometimes imprisonment and 
suppression, are dealt out to them. Every little 
while, we hear of papers being punished in this 
way; for even the iron Chancellor is not above 
fear of the shafts of ridicule and hostile com- 
ment sent forth by the Berlin editors. 

In Russia, the press is still more rigidly gov- 
erned. Editors have been known to be sent to 
Siberia for “seditious utterances; and it is the 
commonest thing in the world for a paper to be 
snuffed out by an edict from St. Petersburg, and 
for the editor to be put into prison. These pen- 
alties are sometimes incurred merely for pub- 
lishing, in perfect good faith, an item of news 


| which turns out to be false. 


Austria, Turkey and Spain, have stern laws 


| directed against the freedom of the press, and 


Gamma (V) Virginis, near the left side, is 


| shown by the telescope to he a binary star. 


Binary stars are double stars, one of which 
around the other, or both revolve 
around a common centre. 

The two stars in Gamma Virginis were ob- 
served from 1756 to 1836 to draw nearer and 
nearer to each other, until the telescope could 
no longer separate them. Then they gradually 
separated, until, in 18537, they were again seen 
double through the telescope. 

They are both of the fourth magnitude. 


revolves 


The 


| first appears to be of a silvery white, and the 
| second of a pale yellow. 


They revolve in their orbits in about one hun- 
dred and eighty-two years. | 
Virgo represents Astrea the Goddess of Jus- 

tice. 

In the golden age of innocence, she lived on 
earth, but, as men grew cruel and wicked, she 
became discouraged, as well she might, and fled 
to heaven, where she was immediately placed 
among the constellations. 

She is considered as belonging to the harvest- | 
time, and sometimes appears as Ceres, and 
sometimes as an angel, holding in her hand ears 





of corn, ANNIE Moore, | 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN EU- 
ROPE. 


Jules Simon, the French Prime Minister, re- | 
cently asked permission of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, to prosecute one of its members, Paul de | 
Cassagnac, in the courts of justice. M. de Cas- 
sagnac, besides being a deputy, is the editor of | 
the Bonapartist paper, ‘‘Le Pays;’* and it was 
on account of an article written by him in its 
columns, attacking the government, and urging 
a restoration of the empire, that the Prime Min- 
ister wished to bring him to trial. 

Had he not been a deputy, he might have been 
tried without the consent of the Chamber; his 
privilege, as such, made that consent necessary. 

To suffer liberty of speech, to bear criticism, 
and allow every man to express freely his opinion, 
is one of the hardest lessons for a nation to 
learn, which has long been under the rule of a 
despotic government. Thus we see that, even 
though France is a Republic, and enjoys far more 
liberty than she did under Napoleon, the press 
is still fettered and pursued, when its utterances 
displease the powers that be. In this country 
and in England, no such restrictions are put up- | 
on the newspapers. They are allowed to criti- 
cise the acts of Cabinets and public men freely, 
and even to expose their private lives; and it is 
only when they assail private reputations that 
they can be brought before the courts on a| 
charge of libel. Even then, it is not the gov-: 
ernment which proseeutes them, but the person ' 
whom they attack. | 

Some time ago, a paper was started in Chica- 
go, the purpose of which was to show that Re- 
publicanism is a failure in this country, and to 
advocate the setting up of an empire. No one 
thought of molesting it, and it was allowed to die 
out, which it soon did for want of encourage- | 
ment. 

Even the most enlightened French statesmen 
do not seem to have learned that the best way | 
to make a hostile newspaper powerless is to give | 
it “full swing;’’ and that prosecution only calls 
attention to the obnoxious sentiments which they 
wish to suppress, and adds to the influence of 
the paper by making a martyr of it. 

Jules Simon, before he became Prime Minis- 
ter, was an ardent advocate of the freedom of 


| the press; but as soon as he gets into power, he 


becomes as much terrified at its attacks as were 
any of those who preceded him. The lesson of 
the harmlessness and the benefit of a free press 
has yet to be learned by the French, before | 
France can become, in a true sense, a Republic. | 


in those countries, people can no more say what 
they please in print than in autocratic Russia. 
There is more, but by no means complete free- 
dom of the press in Itaiy and Switzerland. 

The only countries where the press is really 
free, are England and the United States. In 
England, papers are allowed to exist which ad- 
vocate the abolition of royalty and the House of 
Lords, and the setting up of a Republic, and 
others that favor the independence of Ireland; 
and they enjoy the utmost freedom in criticising 
even the private affairs of the royal family. A 
paper that did these things in almost any other 
European country would die a very sudden 
death. 

We have found out that the freedom of the 
press not only has no effect in endangering our 
institutions, but actually serves to strengthen 
and sustain them; while that freedom enables 
the press to be a great popular educator, shed- 
ding full light on all questions and events, and 
having a very powerful influence on the progress 
of the intelligence of the people. 





—~@o 
For the Companion, 


DAY-SPRING. 

The darkness came and kissed and bound the land, 

Wherein the Daytime yielded as a queen 

Given to a king for greatness, and her mien 

Was lofty and not glad, and from her hand 

She strewed bright budded flowers along the sand, 

Going with bright feet thro’ her west valleys green. 

A mateless bird, like some Evangeline, 

Fiew questing to the west where great hills stand; 

Then silence and bitter darkness came, and fleet 

The winds blew out the darkness from the dim 

Pine Silences, and all the land seemed dead. 

Then from a dream I wakened, and saw the red 

Flowers swell and bloom, and burn before her feet 

That climbed and chimed along the east world rim. 
GEORGE Morris. 


—_+ oo 
AGED STATESMEN. 

It is remarkable that so many of the active 
statesmen of the world should be very old men. 
Perhaps the number of such men never was so 
large as it is in 1877. 

Pope Pius IX. is now in his 85th year, and 
some accounts say that he will be 87 years old in 
May next. He has held the Popedom for almost 
thirty-one years, having been chosen to his high 
place in 1846. William I., Emperor of Ger- 
many, completed his 80th year on the 22d of 
March, 1877, and M. Thiers is but a few days his 
junior, as he was born the 16th of April, 1797. 
Though not now in oftice, he is a member of the 
French Legislature, and a man of great influ- 
ence. The last time that he took office he was 
at the close of his 73d year, and he was at the 
head of France for some years thereafter. 

Prince Gortchakoff, the Russian Prime Minis- 
ter, is 80 years old, and his early retirement is 
announced. Lord Beaconsfield, who is the Brit- 
ish Premier, is in his 72d year; and Marshal 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, President of the 
French Republic, is of the age of 70 years. 

Count Von Moltke, who is at the head of the 
military service of the German Empire,—an Em- 
pire to whose existence his military skill greatly 
contributed,—is in his 77th year; he was all but 
70 years old when he marched into France. He 
observed the 70th anniversary of his birth while 
he was conducting the siege of Paris. Many of 
the German generals are very old men, and they 
were so in the late war, 

The oldest American who holds an office of 
high rank is General Caleb Cushing, our Minis- 
ter to Spain. He is in his 78th year. Mr. 
Thompson, who has just assumed the office of 
Secretary of the Navy, is of the age of 68 vears. 

But there have been old statesmen before our 
time, and they were men of great activity in 
their last days. Cardinal Ximenes governed 
Spain, in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
with the greatest vigor, though he was 80 years 
old. 

But even he seems to have been young when 
compared with Enrico Dandolo, who was elected 











Doge of Venice when he was 80 years old. He 
was one of the most active of men, and conduct. 
ed great military operations when he had passeq 
beyond the age of 90, and had been smitten 
with blindness. He was one of the few men 
who have taken Constantinople, which he dig 
not long before his death in 1205, at the age of 
95 years. 

The Marquis of Winchester, who was Lord 
High Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, was 97 when 
he died, in 1572. His successor was the cele. 
brated Lord Burleigh, who died in the same 
office in 1598, at the age of 78. The late Lord 
Lyndhurst continued to be an active member of 
the British House of Lords until: he was about 
90, though he did not hold office in his Jater 
years. Lord Stratford de Radcliffe, who is ip 
his 90th year, spoke not long since in that House, 
Earl Russell, whois in his 85th year, and who 
was Prime Minister when he was almost 75, ad- 
dressed the Lords no longer ago than last Feb. 
ruary. 

Cardinal Fleury became Chief Minister in 
France when he was 73 years old, and died in 
office just before completing his 90th year. The 
Comte de Maurepas, who was the French Prime 
Minister during the time when France carried 
on war against England in connection with this 
country, died in office in his 81st year; but he 
lived long enough to hear of the victory at York. 
town. The famous Prince Talleyrand was ap- 
pointed French Minister to England when he 
was in his 77th year, and held that office more 
than four years. He retired at the age of 81, 
and died in his 85th year. 

John Quincey Adams left the Presidency in his 
62d year. He subsequently served for seventeen 
successive years in the House of Representatives, 
and died in his place in his 82d year. President 
Jackson left office only a few days before he 
completed his 70th year; and President Harrison 
was in the 69th year of his age when he was in- 
augurated. One of the best known and most 
active of our statesmen, though he is not now in 
office, is Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who is in 
his 70th year. There is nothing new, it will be 
in old statesmen. Public men furnish 
their full share of the illustrations of length of 
days. 


seen, 


—_ 
NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


One of the questions now enlisting attention is 
that of a medical supervisor for our schools. We 
have no doubt that the supervision proposed isa 
public necessity; that diptheria, scarlet fever, mea- 
sles, and other contagious diseases among children, 
might thereby be materially limited in their ravag- 
es; that the injury now done to the permanent health 
by foul air, improper temperature, badly-arranged 
light, and by undue stimulation of young brains, 
might be greatly diminished; and that many practi- 
cal ideas, of life-long value, on physiology and hy- 
giene, might be rendered familiar to pupils, either 
directly through such supervisor, or indirectly, 
through their teachers, 

Few, however, would think that near-sightedness 
was a grave subject enough for a medical inspector. 
Most look on it as very harmless, and as pretty likely 
to insure good sight when that of others would be 
failing. In rare cases, where the near-sightedness 
remains unchanged, this may result; but statistics 
show that the general tendency is to increase, and 
this increase, caused by a progressive elongation of 
the ball of the eye, may soon give rise to distressing 
symptoms, and at length terminate in vision greatly 
impaired or utterly ruined. 

The fact is,@ near-sighted eye is a diseased eye. 
The highest authorities are now fully agreed in this. 
And the disease almost always begins in the school- 
room, and increases rapidly through the period of 
education and growth. 

But what makes the matter avery grave one, is 
that our school systems in this country and in En- 
rope are rendering the disease well-nigh universal. 

Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, examined over 10,000 school- 
children and pupils, and while there was scarcely & 
case of near sight among those who had just entered 
school, cases began to appear, and multiplied rapid- 
ly from year to year, until, by the tenth year of 
school life, they constituted about one-quarter of 
all (24.1); at the twelfth, about one-half (45.9); and 
at the fourteenth, more than three-fifths (63.6). Oth- 
er distinguished investigators have reached similar 
results in other parts of Europe, 

In onrown country it is essentially the same. The 
majority of the pupils in onr city schools are found to 
be thus affected. Examinations in our colleges show 
that those who are affected at entrance become more 
near-sighted as they advance in their course. One 
fact that may seem singular, is that a large portion 
—it was so with nearly one-quarter of the near- 
sighted in a class examined in Harvard University— 
are not aware that their sight is defective. 

Whether a medical inspector is appointed for out 
schools or not, we trust that measures may be taken 
for the arrest of the alarming deterioration of sight 
now going on among the youth of our land. Mean- 
while, the following rules may serve as helps: 

(1) Keep the printed page nearly two feet from 
the eye. 

(2) As far as possible, secure good air, not over 
heated,—not above seveuty. 
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(3) Never read with the direct rays of the sun fall- 
jng on the page. 

(4) Don’t read with insufficient light. 

(5) Don’t read immediately after a hearty meal. 

(6) Avoid books w ith extra fine print. 

(7) Don’t continue any reading or study more than 
two hours without change and respite. 


+> 
> 





MRS. SOMERVILLE’S ABSORPTION IN 
WORK. 

Mrs. Somerville was the foremost woman of sci- 
ence in the world. Her ‘Connexion of the Physical 
sciences,” and other works on natural philosophy, 
jed the great La Place to say that she was one of the 
half-dozen persons in England who understood his 
«Mechanique Celeste.” But she was as humble and 
modest as she was learned, and was, with all scien- 
tific attainments, an excellent housekeeper. Her 
friends loved to take tea at her house. Everything 
was in order; the walls were hung with her fine 
drawings; her music stood in the corner, her table 
was spread with good things, and she herself as 
ready to play the affable hostess as though she had 
never worked out an astronomical problem. 

She ordered her household affairs before sitting 
jown to work. But when at her work, she was so 
absorbed in it as not to know anything that was go- 
ingon around her. Dr. Somerville, her husband, 
ee laid a small wager with a friend that he could 
abuse Mrs. Somerville in a loud voice to her face, 
and she would take no notice of it. Hedidso. Sit- 
ting close to her, he told his friend the most injuri- 
ous things about her,—that she rouged, that she 
wore a wig, and other such nonsense. He spoke in 
sloud voice, and while the daughters were in a roar 
of laughter, the slandered wife continued placidly 
writing. Atlast her husband made a dead pause 
ifter her name, on which she looked up with an in- 
nocent, “Did you speak to me?”’ 


(ee 


ABUSE OF CRITICISM, 

Public criticism is valuable where it is just to the 
atthor and benevolent to the readers. But not if 
the critic is ambitious to show off himself, and 
makes his criticisms attractive to those who delight 
iu cruelty by seasoning them with ferocious wit. 
Then he does not correct but discourages the author, 
and instead of elevating lowers the taste of the pub- 
lic. Miss Martineau says that the Edinburgh re- 
viewers, in their early days, broke many spirits and 
sickened many hearts by their ferocity and cruel 
levity. She once taxed Sydney Smith, one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh Review, with the mischief 
he and his comrades had done, 

“We were savages,” replied Smith. “I remem- 
ber,” he continued, as if enjoying the remembrance, 
“how Brougham and I sat trying once how we could 
exasperate our cruelty to the utmost. We had got 
hold of a poor, nervous little vegetarian, who had 
putout a poor, silly littke book; and when we had 
done our review of it, we sat trying’—and Smith 
joined his finger and thumb, as if dropping from a 
phial—“to find one more chink, one more crevice, 
through which we might drop in one more drop of 
verjuice to eat into his bones.” 

This was very candid, but an Apache Indian could 
tell with equal candor and relish how he had tor- 
tured some captive woman. 

EEE 
TRANSLATION AND CRITICISM. 

A good translation is as rare as a good poem. Es- 
pecially is this remark true of the translation of po- 
etry. The opening lines of the third book of “Par- 
adise Lost” have been universally admired for their 
subtlety and sublimity of thought, two features 
Which seldom appear together in poctry or prose, 
Milton wrote: 

“Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first-born ! 
rof the eternal, co-eternal beam 

Mt: ay [express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in nnapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity—dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effulgence of bright essence increate !”” 

Herr Schuhmann has recently published a new 
translation of Milton into German. He renders the 
lines we have quoted by what, literally rendered in- 
to English, would be: 

“Be, holy light, greeted by mej first-birth 
Of Tleaven! or shall I thy beam 
Equally eternal name with the Eternal, 
Since God light is and in wn ro ichable light 
In thee also, from eternity dwell 
Thou clear outflow of uncreated ‘clearness. - 

his Is bad enough, but it is made still worse bya 
critic, who says that in “Hail, holy light!’ Milton 
reverted to the old Aryan sun-myth. 

Thousands of readers have read the noble passage 
with pathetic interest, as containing Milton’s grand 
lamentation of his own blindness. But it was re- 
served for a German critic to find in it an allusion 
tosome oll fable about the sun-god. Such criticism 
is quite common about the Old Testainent, and from 


this specimen our readers may see how worthless 
they are, 





SUDDEN DEATH. 

Readers of Tennyson's “In Memoriam,” doubtless 
know that it was written to commemorate Arthur 
Hallam, the poet's friend and the son of the histo- 
Tan Hallam, Arthur was a young man of splendid 
Promige, but one afternoon, while on a continental 
journey, was found dead on asofa. He had a slight 
wlsPosition, and his father, supposing him asleep, 
~ ae ng for an hour before the extr: vordinary 

“ness alarmed him. He arose, went to the sofa, 
And found his son dead. 


His dan; ghter died just in the same way. She was 


er was reading to her. All at once the daughter ex- 
claimed “Stop! and was dead within five minutes. 
Not long after Mrs. Hallam died with equal sudden- 
ness, and the father, an affectionate family-man, 
found himself bereft of a large household. 


———$_ror—_—_ — 
EXAMINING A SNAKE, 


A large anaconda having arrived at Liverpool, one 
of the officers of the Zoological Gardens in Lon- 
don was sent to inspectit. Land and Water thus 
describes the inspection and the subsequent remov- 
al of the snake: 


It will not do to buy a snake of this kind without 
awarranty. Snakes are very liable to canker in the 
mouth. The gums get swollen and flabby, and com- 
pletely conceal the teeth, so that the beast can- 
not feed. Again, if snakes are injured in the cap- 
ture, they frequently die in consequence. It was 
necessary to examine the snake as to these two 
points. Having been shut up several months with- 
out food, and in the dark, the anaconda was not in 
a good temper. 

When the lid was opened, Mr. Bartlett caught 
him tight round the neck with both hands. It was 
not necessary to open the mouth, as the savage snake 
did that soon enough of himself, in true anger. A 
moment's inspection showed he had no disease of 
the gums. It was with some difficulty that Mr. 
Bartlett got his head back into the box, without let- 
ting out more than a foot or two of his body. The 
anaconda has not poisonous teeth, but has great and 
dangerous powers of crushing. The box with the 
snake weighed over two cwt. It was with much 
dodging that Anaconda was conducted by two keep- 
ers to his new quarters, where he at once retreated 
into a bath of warm water, from which as yet he has 
only emerged once or twice. 

It is difficult to give the exact length of the snake, 
as he is not to be measured with as much facility as 
a fathom of rope. He is now lying in three parallel 
folds in his bath; we know the length of the bath, 
and we calculate his length to be between eighteen 
and twenty feet,—a tremendous fellow, It was im- 
possible to get a tape-measure round him; but, 
having measured his diameter in his thickest part, 
we conclude that he is over two feet round the 
body 

At present he is thin, and his skin fits him very 
loosely. It is hoped that he will soon begin to feed. 
Mr. Bartlett, with his usual ingenuity, has found 
out howto make Mr. Anaconda feed. He covers 
his bath over at night, and puts therein with the 
snake a duck. The duck is alw ays gone in the 
morning, and the snake appears fatter. 


———~ pe. 
WHO INVENTED “PUNCTUATION 2”? 
To us, who would scarcely know how to read a 
page, or write one, without the help of the “punc- 
tuation marks,” it seems almost incredible that there 
was once atime when people read and wrote with- 
out any punctuations at all. But the Hebrews, the 
Greeks, the Latins—probably the people of all lan- 
guages, originally—used no marks between their 
written phrases and sentence (not even leaving 
spaces between their words, in fact) Who gave us 
our comma and period, and all the rest of those 
little conveniences? Cassell’s Popular Educator 
(Eng.) says: 


The invention of the modern system of punctua- 
tion has been attributed to the Alexandrian gram- 
marian, Aristophanes, after whom it was improved 
by succeeding grammarians; but it was so entirely 
lost in the time of Charlemagne that he found it 
necessary to have it restored by Warnerfried and 
Alcuin. It consisted at first of only one point, used 
in three ways, and sometimes of a ‘stroke formed in 
several ways. But, as no particular rules were fol- 
lowed in the use of these signs, punctuation was ex- 
ceedingly uncertain until the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the learned Venetian printers, the 
Manutii, increased the number of the signs, and 
established some fixed rules for their application. 
These were so generally adopted that we may con- 
sider the Manutii as the inventors of the present 
method of punctuation; and although modern gram- 
marians have introduced some improvements, noth- 
ing but a few particular rules have been added since 
their time. 
or 


LITERARY PREDICTIONS, 

The London Globe has a few paragraphs upon lit- 
erary predictions which show that acute critics may 
be mistaken when they try to take up the prophet’'s 
mantle. It says: 


A writer in the seventeenth century,—William 
Winstanley,—in his “Lives of the English Poets,” 
thus speaks and prophecies of Milton: “Jolin Mil- 
ton was one whose natural parts might deservedly 
give him a place among the principal of our English 
poets, having written two heroic poems and a trage- 
dy. But his fame has gone out like a candle ina 
snuff, and his memory will always stink.” 

One of the most illustrious of Milton’s brother 
bards, Edmund Waller, in one of his letters, refers 
to “Paradise Lost” as a tedious poem by the blind 
old schoolmaster, in which there is nothing remark- 
able but the length. 

George Stevens has remarked that nothing short 
of an act of Parliament would induce people to read 
the sonnets of Shakespeare, and Jolinson prophesied 
asafe immortality for Pomphret’s famous “Choice.” 

Every one knows how the great Edinborough re- 
ceived Byron’s first attempts, and what it “prophe- 
sied”’ concerning him. When Dickens bronght out 
“Pickwick,” a leading review, condescending to no- 
tice the “low cockney tale,” shrewdly perceived that 
the author was already proving himself unequal, 
and that the “thin vein of humor” was rapidly show- 
ing signs of exhaustion. 

In the anthor of ‘none,’ “Locksley Hall,” and 
“The Lotos Eaters,” the keen and searching critical 
acumen of the Quarterly could only see 2 minor star 
of the “galaxy, or milky-way of poetry, of which the 
lamented Keats was the harbinger,” and the future 
author of the “Idylls” and “In Memoriam” was re- 
ceived with laughter, and consigned placidly to 
oblivion. 


~~~ — -~— 4 e—- —— 
THE PRESIDENT’S FAMILY. 
An item is going the rounds about the pretty bru- 
nette danghter of the President, aged 19, who will 
fil a prominent place in Washington society. How 
correct it is may be seen from this statement: 


The President’s family will consist of Gov. and 
Mrs. Hayes, and three children—Webb C., aged 19; 





lying 


on the sofa after a slight illness, and her moth- 


Fannie, aged 8, and Scott Russell, aged 6. The two 


home, one of them attending the Cambridge Law | 
School, and the other a junior in Cornell University. 
Miss Fannie is cight years old, and, doubtless, 
during her father’s term of office will be occupied 
with “primary lessons” in reading, spelling and 
geography. 

——_+ o> —___——__ 
SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


The New York World is responsible for the fol- 
lowing “fling” at the historical knowledge and gen- 
eral scholarship of some pupils: 


A visitor examining a class at random turns to 
“The Recollections of Westminster Abbey,’ and, 
lighting upon an extraordinarily stupid girl, asks, 
“What is an abbey?” 
Girl—Abbey, abbey. 
alleyway. 

Visitor, thinking to draw her out, seductively 


Why, eh, an abbey is an 


say 

Well, let us see. What is the meaning of ‘re- 
flections?’’’ Girl can’t tell. 

Visitor—Now try. Perhaps you can getit ae 
your etymology. “What is the meaning of “r 
Girl—Back. 

Visitor—Now, the last part of the word comes 
from a Latin word meaning “to throw.’ Now, can 
you tell me the meaning of “Reflections at West- 
minster Abbey?” 

Girl (eagerly)—Yes, to throw something back in 
an alleyway. 





— 
NERVOUS COUGHING, 

Dr. Brown ‘Sequard once gave the following di- 

rections to a person afflicted with a nervous cough: 


Coughing can be stopped by pressing on the nerves 
of the lips in the neighborhood of the nose. A 
pressure there may prevent a cough when it is be- 


ginning. Sneezing may be stopped by the same 
means. Pressing, also, in the neighborhood of the 


eur may stop coughing. Pressing very hard on the 
top of the mouth inside is also a means of stopping 
coughing. And 1 may say the will has immense 
power, too. There was a French surgeon who used 
to say, whenever he entered the wi alls of his hospi- 
tal, “ The first patient who coughs will be deprived 
of food to-day.”” It was exceedingly rare that a 
patient coughed then. 


—_———_+o2———_— 
A ROCK ABOVE GEOLOGY. 


The poet Whittier, in a letter recently published, 
spenks of a ‘rock’? with which science has nothing 
todo. He writes: 


“No deductions of science can change the facts of 
sin and holiness. We know that something calls 
upon us to be pure, true, merciful and just—that 
something holds us to the great idea of duty. This 
to me is God speaking directly to me, as He does to 
all; and because He asks me to be good, I know that 
He is good. Here isa rock with which geology has 
nothing to do.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address, 





BRACKET SAW BRIGADE. 








This Centennial Jig Saw has met with great success 
during the past year. In order to make it still more pop- 
ular, it has been improved, and all sent out from this date 
will contain the following improvements: 

Ist. AN IRON GUIDE is fastened to the under side of the 
bed. This is to prevent the arm from playing sideways, 
and makes the Saw move up and down true and has no 
side movement. 

2d IS THE OBLONG IRON BRACE PIECE, which now al- 
lows a piece 1834 inches long to swing between saw blade 
and back leg. 

3d, and most essential, is the extra six pounds of iron 
which has been added to the large drive or balance wheel. 

These Saws are made entirely of hard wood, except the 
running gear. The bearings that the wheels run on are 
of hardened steel—there is no wear out to them. The 
fastener that holds the Saw is made from ‘steel; is a new 
one and one of the most simple and practical ever made; 
will hold any Saw, from the very finest to the heaviest. 
The Sawcan be adjusted for inside work more readily 
with this fastener than any other in market. 

We do not claim that this Saw is as handsomely finished 
as a $10 or $15 machine, but we do claim and guarantee, 
that they will do as good work and give as good satisfac- 
tion as any of the higher cost amatenr Saws. This Saw 
has now sufficient power to run a Turning Lathe. 

These Saws are all nicely fitted and put together with 
screws. They come to pieces and are packed in a very 

small space, requiring but a foot in width, three feet in 
length, six inches in height; weighs bunt twenty-five 
pounds. This makes the expressage very low. 

We will send this ImprovVED CENTENNIAL J1G Saw, 25 
Original Designs and 4 Saw Blades to any address for 
only $4 50. PERRY MASON & CO., 





| oldest of President Hayes’ four sons are away from 


Woodward's Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets. 


Four parts just published, Fifty cents each, post-paid, 


Wool V ARIS ARTISTIC DRAWING STUD: EN. 


Heads, F igure s, Animals, Landsca 

Two ) arts just published, Fiity cents each, post-paid. 
WOODWARD'S DESIGNS FOR THE FRET SAW. 
Two paris just published. Fifty cents each, post-paid. 
Order free cxtalogue by postal eard of Art, Architec- 
tural and Rural books. Geo. E. Woodward, Pub- 
lisher, . New York 


136 Chumbers Street 


HAND, FOOT & POWER 
OVEL 









Printing Press. 


Highest Centennial | Award. 
Prices, from_ 85.00 to $150.00 
Does work Koqual to highest cost presses, 

BE - 0. WOODS & CO 

3, Cuts, ee Cases ie 

era op weeOR t. 
STON. | 4x EW YOR: 


S 
= SEND STAMP FOR ¢ CATALOGUE, 


FANCY WOODS 

For Bracket and Fret Sawing. We havea full assortment 
of all kinds of woods for the above work. Prices low. 
Send for Price List. Free. 

Clark & Smith, Cor.Beverly & Traverse Sts., Boston,Mass, 





‘or Benuty of Polish Saving Labor, Cl au: 
Esa ee Dur a bitiey & cheapness, Un Ty 
ROS. Proy’rs, Canton, Poy 
A YEAR, AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing be 
~ 
150 pistinctTr BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. The biggest thing ever tried. Sales 
made from this when a single Books fail. Also Agents 
wanted on our MAGNIFICENT FAMILY BIBLES. 
Superior to all others. WV ith Invaluable Illustrated Aids 


and Superb Bindings. These Books beat the 
World, Full particulars tree. Address JOHN E, POT- 
TE ‘KR & CO., Publishers, PHILADE ELP HIA . 





NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 

lumbian. It willdothe .. ork wee $250 
press, 4x6. $14; 7! : $37 
2. $60. P. RINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85. Stamp 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, ‘Type Founders, 15 Federal St., 
Soston, Mass. Estab'd 1847. 


og for Ladies, Misses 
and Gents. asniy is ine ects 


selections of Paris and Vienna Gloves, and make a spec- 
jalty of a periect fit, Prices lower than _any other dealer, 
Send for price list. LONDON GLOVE STORE, | H.C, 

cu TTER, , Props 121 ‘Tremont St., Boston, Mass., »U. ie ot 


The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to ~— vag ; falls down, rises, walks, 
bows, &c. &c., as ‘requested, see mingly en- 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, and produce a 
eat sensation, Price reduced to 15 cts. 
2 for 25 cts. Mailed, post- rixtyey aid. Address 
EUREK rN TRICK AND SLTY yo 39 
Ann St., New York, “Box 4614 


RINTING| WicTOR!: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES 


Mand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
a Illustrated Catalogue forll Sclf-Inke €6 to 6850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Conn, 
FER!! We will during 
A GREAT 0 mone Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS ANS, new and 
second-hand of scr Mon eke including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Install- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & se ANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pinuos $150.7 1- 
do $160 not usedayear. 2% Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75.10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops $100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 Fast 14th St., Union square, N. V 


$15 SHOT GUN 


\ double-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Ponch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. 0. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
ill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


ou 
$8 98 dons 
CATCH HIM 
































COME BACK TO 


25 ENVELOPES printed as above, with blank lines for 
address, for 15¢c ; with name & address PRINTED, 20cts 
Postpaid. Four other comic designs, same price. 
. .Mabbard & Son, sg Garden st., Cloveland,0. 
SROs perday. Write to Patent 
Agents, 5e 32 Pease torus, Lowell, Ms. 
“&5 Self-inking “Best” Printing 
Press, Outfit and lress, 
Self-inking i“Best,owithwnttit #10. 
#10 “Uncle Sam” Self-inking, 
with outfit, Sits. Send stamp for cata- 
logue. HOOVER 
50 N, Ninth Street, Philadelphia, 


DECALCOMANIE 


300 for 25 cents; Bouquets, Fruits, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, &c. 100 superior, socts. 
25 Assorted Fine Embossed Pictures, 2§ cts. 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


pitino neon NG, TRIVME bio. 


baa Young America hanc & self-inkers are the Wes ST for 
SMe business. Send 2 stam 3 for Complete Catalo; phe to 




















41 TEMPLE Pace, Boston. 
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For the Companion. 


AN APRIL SUNSET. 


The sky wore leaden aspect all day long, ss 
Nor gleamed the sun, or speck of heavenly blue; 
No harbinger of spring had poured his welcome song; 

Each pendant spray wore beads cf frozen dew! 
A cold, sharp atmosphere hung veiled and low, 
And from the lofty mountain sweeping down 
With threatened moan, we heard the strong wind blow, 
And blurred and distant looked the silent town. 
But when the sunset hour in drawing nigh 
Called home the woodman with his wearied team, 
Dun vapors parted all along the sky, 
And setting sun lit earth with ruddy gleam! 
As spell of twilight hushed the wand’ring breeze 
Light as a phantom fled the darksome mist; 
Then sudden flames spread o’er tall forest trees, 
Like burning gold, fringed deep with amethyst! 
On western hills lay belt of pale sea-green, 
Above which orange tints flushed broad and deep; 
The mirroring arch seem touched with magic sheen, 
And rosy arrows sped along the steep! 
O’er piny height fair skies were glowing red, 
With softer tone the silver brooklet flowed; 
A shattered rainbow lavish glories shed 
‘To strangely beautify plain country road! 
For ev'ry bush and blade—in shadow thrown 
Throughout the day—now wore gems rich and rare; 
Yes, fairies’ melting pearls broadcast were strown, 
And wealth of color lingered everywhere! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





LED BACK. 

The “Friend of sinners’’ is not the friend of 
some, but of all sinners. Those so lost in ill- 
doing that the world has cast them out and for- 
gotten them, find it hard to believe that Christ’s 
love remembers them still. Into that love His 
own hand must guide them if they come at all. 

A secular paper in the great Garden City of 
the West tells the story of one whose steps were 
thus divinely led. 

One morning, two or three days before Christ- 
mas, she left her boarding-place,—one of the 
most disorderly houses,—and visited the shops 
to make holiday purchases. 

Possibly that innocent errand recalled some 
sacred association, some early and purer memo- 
ry, and this may have been the only conscious 
influence that shaped her course as she moved, 
half-absently, from place to place. Little could 
she have thought that God was directing her, or 
how Ile was preparing her that morning for a 
better destiny. 

On her return she passed along Monroe Street, 
and near the “Tabernacle.”” The great building 
was full of people, for it was the hour of one of 
the week-day services. She passed before the 
door, The same divine guidance that had led 
her there beckoned the lonely, branded creature 
in. An usher, who saw her hesitate, came for- 
ward with a kind invitation, and told her where 
she could find a seat. She stayed through the 
service, and the words she heard stirred new 
emotions in her breast, and made her forget for 
the time who and what she was. Hope, long a 
stranger, returned unawares to her heart again. 

The meeting closed, and a hand laid on her 
shoulder recalled her to her bitter self. Witha 
start of pain she looked round to see who touched 
her. It wasa Christian lady, who spoke to her 
lovingly and like a sister. Her manner soon 
won the confidence of the lost girl, and they left 
the building together. The latter, prevailed on 
by the tender interest of her new friend, told her 
sad story as they walked on, and before they 
reached the place that she called her home, 
the lady had received her solemn promise to 
quit her wicked way of life forever. Her ben- 
efactress did not leave her. In an hour the girl's 
release was obtained, and with tears of joy, she 
closed the door of the house behind her, to re- 
turn there no more. In the pure companion- 
ship and tender, faithful words of that Christian 
lady, the penitent had found her way to the 
love of Him who only could cleanse and save 
her soul. 

Another Christian lady received the restored 
wanderer into her pleasant home at Lake View, 
surrounded her with her sympathy and protee- 
tion, and strengthened and brightened her new 
life with the sweet ministrations of piety and 
virtue. 


+e - 
THE CAMPHOR TREE. 

One of the most useful of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of China is the camphor tree. Europe- 
ans have found it growing to the height of fifty 
feet, but the Chinese assert that it sometimes 
attains the height of three hundred feet. The 
process of camphor-making is thus deseribed: 

Camphor is obtained from the branches by 
steeping them, while fresh ent, in water for two 
or three days, and then boiling them till the gum, 
in the form of a white jelly, adheres to a stick 
which is used in constantly stirring the branches, 
The fluid is then poured into a glazed vessel, 





where it concretes in a few hours. To purify it 
the Chinese take a quantity of finely-powdered 
earth, which they lay at the bottom of a copper 
basin; over this they place a layer of camphor, 
and then another layer of earth, and so on until 
the vessel is nearly filled, the last or topmost 
layer being of earth. They cover this last layer 
with the leaves of a plant called po-ho, which 
seems to be a species of mentha (mint). 

They now invert a second basin over the first, 
and make it airtight by luting. The whole is 
then submitted to the action of a regulated fire 
for a certain length of time, and then left to cool 
gradually. On separating the vessels the cam- 
»hor is found to have sublimed, and to have ad- 
1ered to the upper basin. Repetitions of the 
same process complete its refinement. Besides 
yielding this valuable ingredient, the camphor 
tree is one of the principal timber trees of China, 
and is used not only in building but in most ar- 
ticles of furniture. The wood is dry and of a 
light color, and although light and easy to work, 
is durable and not liable to be injured by insects. 


—_——_+o>—__—_——- 


A GREAT STORM. 

The most terrible storm which has, perhaps, 
ever occurred, was experienced on Oct. 10, 1780. 
Its worst effects were felt in the West Indies. 
It first fell upon Barbadoes, and Capt. Maury, 
in his “physical geography of the sea,’”’ says: 


“The bark was blown from the trees, and 
the fruits of the earth destroyed; the very bot- 
tom and depths of the sea were uprooted—forts 
and castles were washed away, and their great 
guns carried in the air like chaff.’”’ The bark of 
trees was removed, but, it is believed, rather 
through the effects of electric action than by the 
power of the wind, Cannon, also, were driven 
along the batteries, and flung over into the fosse, 
but not “carried in the air like chaff.” 

At Martinique the storm overtook the French 
transport fleet and entirely destroyed it. There 
were ten vessels, conveying 4000 soldiers, and 
the Governor of Martinique reported their fate 
to the French government in three words—‘“The 
vessels disappeared.” 

Nine thousand persons perished at Martinique, 
and 1000 at St. Pierre, where not a house was 
left standing. St. Domingo, St. Vincent, St. 
Eustache and Porto Rico were next visited and 
devastated, while scarcely a single vessel near 
this part of the cyclone’s track was afloat on 
October 11th. 

At Port Royal the cathedral, seven churches 
and 1400 houses were blown down, and 1600 
sick and wounded persons were buried beneath 
the ruins of the hospital. At the Bermudas 
fifty British ships were driven ashore, two line- 
of-battle ships went down at sea, and 22,000 
persons perished, 

Perhaps the most remarkable effects of the 
storm in this portion of its course were those ex- 
perienced in the Leeward Isles. The hurricane 
drove a twelve-pounder cannon a distance of 400 
feet. Those who lived in the government build- 
ing took refuge in the central part, where circu- 
lar walls, nearly a yard thick, seemed to afford 

sromise of safety. But at 11.500’clock the wind 
find broken down parts of those walls and lifted 
off the roof. 

Terrified, they sought refuge in the cellarage, 
but before long the water had risen there to the 
height of more than a yard, and they were 
driven into the battery, where they placed 
themselves behind the heavier cannons, some of 
which were driven from their place by the force 
of the wind. 

When the day broke the country looked as if 
it had been blasted by fire; not a leaf, scarce 
even a branch, remained upon the trees, 


+ 
FEROCITY OF EGYPTIAN BEES. 
Egyptian bees have a dreadful character for 
ferocity. So untamable are they that their in- 
troduction into England, after a few experi- 
ments, was abandoned. Sehweinefurth, in his 


“Heart of Africa,” tells of the following adven- 
ture: 


As our towing-rope was being drawn along 
through the grass on the banks it disturbed a 
colony of bees; ina moment, like a great cloud 
they burst upon the men who were towing, who 
all plunged into the water and sought to regain 
the boat; the bees followed them, and ina few 
seconds filled every nook and cranny of the 
deck. 

I was arranging my plants in my cabin, and 
called out to know the cause of the noise and 
confusion, but only got excited gestures, with 
the cries of “Bees! bees!’ I tried in vain to 
light my pipe; in an instant thousands of bees 
were about me, and Twas mercilessly stung all 
over my face and hands. 

Vainly | tried to protect my face with my 
handkerchief, and the more violent my motions 
the greater was the fury of the bees. The mad- 
dening pain was now on my cheek, now in my 
eye, now in my head; the dogs under my bed 
were frantic, and burst out, overturning every- 
thing in their way. 

Losing well-nigh all control, I flung myself in 
despair into the river. I dived; but all in vain, 
for the stings still rained down upon my head. 
Tcrept through the reedy grass to the swampy 
banks, and with lacerated hands tried to gain 
the mainland to find shelter in the woods, but 
was dragged back by my servants with such 
force that I was nearly choked in the mud, 

Again on board, | dragged a sheet from my 
chest, which afforded me some protection, while 
I gradually ernshed the bees enclosed within. 
By great courage on the part of my people, my 
large dog was brought on board and covered 
with cloths; a smaller one was never recovered 
—stung to death, no doubt, by the hees. 

. Cowering down under my sheet, I lingered out 





three full hours, whilst the buzzing continued 
uninterruptedly, and solitary stings penetrated 
through the linen. 

Every man became equally passive with my- 
self, perfect silence reigned on board, and the 
bees gradually subsided. Some of the crew 
then went stealthily up the banks and fired the 
reeds. ‘Lhe smoke scattered away the bees, and 
the boat was drawn to the other bank. 

With the aid of a looking-glass and pincers, I 
extracted the stings from my hands and face, 
but could not reach those under my hair. Those 
produced ulcers which for two days were very 
painful. 

I felt ready that evening for an encounter with 
half-a-score of buffaloes or a brace of lions, rath- 
er than have anything more to do with bees. 
Several of our party suffered from violent fever. 
Of sixteen boats which followed us, all were pes- 
tered by these bees; and two persons were stung 
to death. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 


APRIL. 


To see the young spring come again 
With her bannered troops of flowers; 
To hear the silvery-footed rain 
Steal down in the warm night hours; 
To see the crystals of shining snow 
Dissolve ’neath the sun’s bright beam; 
To watch the fetters break and go 
That held the struggling stream; 


To hear the rustle of busy wings, 
And notes of an embryo song, 
And murmurs of all awakening things 
That slept in earth’s heart so long; 
“Look! these are the blessings I bring !”’ she said. 
And our winter-weary eyes 
Welcome thee here, O beautiful maid! 
From the gardens of paradise. 
EMILLIA PIERRE. 
—_—_ —_+o-+——___—_ 


IMITATING ANIMALS. 


Some authors do not take kindly to the efforts 
of their friends to make “‘lions’” of them, A 
French dramatic author, Mr. Monnier, being 
once in company was begged to repeat a scene 
from one of his plays. He vainly plead a cold, 
but the company so insisted that he consented 
to give them something. Monsieur told them 
that he would imitate the cry of several animals, 
This every one agreed to, and having gathered 
them about him he began. 

“TI will first imitate,” said he, ‘the roaring of 
the lion: Heuh!’’ 

Everybody applauded this roaring as wonder- 
fully like; some ladies shuddered. 

“Now I will imitate the bellowing of the bull: 
Heuh!”’ 

The same enthusiasm; meanwhile the bellow- 
ing of the bull was precisely like the roaring of 
the lion; but in the salon one does not look too 
closely. 

Henri Monnier continued. 

“The howl of the wolf: Heuh!”’ 

Always the same thing. 

“The bleating of the sheep: Heuh!”’ 

They began to look at him with some aston- 
ishment. 

Henri Monnier went on. 

“The neighing of the horse: Teuh!”’ 

“The clucking of the hen: ZIeuh!”’ 

“The mewing of the cat: Ieuh!”’ 

“The striking of the clock: Heuh.”’ 

And catching his breath, he added, in finish- 
ing, with a voice of thunder: 

“The noise of-the grass growing: Heuh!” 

—_~g@—_____ 
THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 

Gennesaret has yet much about it and within 
it to remind the traveller of the fishermen of 
Galilee. But its almost deserted shores, and the 
pitiful degeneracy of the industries which once 
thrived on its waters, are in sad contrast to the 
populous days of Peter, John and Andrew. <A 
recent visitor, writing to the Sunday School 
World, says of the lake: 


It is still celebrated for the abundance of its 
fish. These are now found closely packed in 
shoals. Mr. Tristram’s party secured fourteen 
species, and probably the number inhabiting the 
lake is at least three times as great. 

Tristram thus describes the present mode of 
fishing: ‘‘An old Arab sat on a low cliff, and 
threw poisoned crumbs of bread as far as he 
could reach, which the fish seized, and turning 
over dead, were washed ashore and collected for 
the market! The shoals were marvellous black 
masses of many hundred yards long, with the 
black fins projecting out of the water as thickly 
as they oil pack. No wonder that any net 
should break which enclosed such a shoal. Yet 
though the lake swarms with fish—as I could 
not have believed water could swarm—there are 
but two boats existing on its whole extent be- 
sides a ferry boat.”’ 


—- —- +e. —— 
“JOKER”? CATCHES A CROW. 

A lady in New Jersey, whose father is a fish 
culturist, owns a rat-terrier, named Joker, fa- 
mous as 2 catcher of mice, rats, muskrats, wea- 
sels, opossums and rabbits. He has also caught 
scores of large eels, plunging into the water for 
them, though he dislikes the water as much as 
acat does. But his crowning feat was catching 
a crow, 

Whenever a fish dies it is thrown upon a com- 
post heap near the ponds. During the past win- 
ter an old crow has become emboldened by the 
pangs of hunger, to make numerous visits daily 
to the compost heap to secure a meal of tresh 


fish. Whenever little Joker saw the crow alight 
he would give chase. 


At first the crow was very wild and wou) 
enerally fly out of sight, but hunger finally ey, 
| Boldened him and after a few weeks he wo 
only fly lazily to some neighboring tree, Joker 
keeping directly under him, and barking tijj ;, 
changed base. 
| Of late the crow would not fly till Joker Wa 
within a few feet of him, and then barely ke 
| out of his reach. A crow is generally accounjaj 
a pretty good calculator of distance; but this 
over confident specimen at last miscalculate 
and while flying apparently about five fe 
above ground the nimble little Joker sprang y 
and caught him, and shook the life out of himas 
quick as if he had been a rat. 





+> 


HE KEPT A TRAP. 

The tax-collector’s duty is never a pleasay 
one. Least of all can it be so in much-taxgj 
England, where the motive to bother and sn) 
the frequent-coming officer is much stronger 
than with us. To appreciate the amusing jp. 
stance here given, the American reader needs ty 
remember that ‘‘trap” is a name commonly ap. 
plied in England to a certain kind of wagon o 





carriage. 


A few days ago an engraver in Bristol, Eng. 
land, happening to look through his shop wip. 
dow, observed an elderly gentleman, whom he 
recognized as an excise officer, attentively scan. 
ning the outside of his premises. After satisiy. 
ing his curiosity by an outside inspection, he ep. 
tered the shop, note-book and pencil in hand, 
and opened a conversation with the proprietor, 

“Mr. J., I believe?” 

“Yes, Lam Mr. J.” 

“You keep a trap, I understand?” 

a 

‘Have you a license for that trap?” 

**No.”’ 


Down goes an entry of this candid admission 
in the note-book. ‘‘Did you have a license last 





Another entry in the book. 
not take out a license?” 

“T did not think it was necessary.” 

“How many does your trap hold?” 

“Five.” 

Another memorandum, 
has it?” 

“None.” 

“None! Why, what sort of a trap is it?” 

“A mouse-trap.” 

i. oe 


GOOD FOR NOTHING BUT A 
WARNING. 

When a sinner’s vices have written themselves 
all over him so that all can see, he becomesa 
moral scarecrow. It is well for the tempted if 
they read and heed the sad lesson he carries 
round with him! Sometimes the victim knows 
the terrible suggestiveness of his living ruin, 
and enforces the warning with his words. A 
Nevada paper reports the speech of a worn-out 
drunkard who was brought up for sentence in 
the Virginia City Police Court: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I stand here to-day 
less a defender of my own personal debasement 
than an example of human depravity, which 
like a beacon light, should warn you from the 
ragged rocks of intemperance. A man in my 
condition is like a rude sign-post I once saw i 
Tennessee, which pointed up a road over which 
the green grass was beginning to wave. On 
the sign was the inscription, ‘Small-pox,’ and 
the index finger of a hand pointing westward. 
If any of you in travelling along a highway saw 
such a sign as that, you would pause upon the 
brink of deadly danger and turn backward. 
[Sensation.] In me you behold such asign, and 
if by looking upon me any.one of you can be 
turned backward from destruction, I shall think 
that God in His infinite mercy has allowed me 
to be of some service to mankind.” 


‘Why did you 


“How many wheels 


a> 
+o 


A SURPRISE PARTY SURPRISED. 

Surprise-parties are risky affairs. Unless 4 
mutual friend or two is in the secret they some- 
times find a left-handed welcome. A story 0 
the Companion a year or two ago told how some 
fumigated bees in a bed-room broke up 4 st 
prise party. In the following case, certain “su! 
prisers” came to confusion in a different way. A 
Baltimore paper says: 


As Charles Mules and his wife were in thet 
home, the door was opened in answer to 4 
knock, when in rushed, pell-mell, twenty ma 
queraders in the most grotesque and horrible 
costumes possible to imagine. Mrs. Mules was 
seated with a child upon her lap. The little one 
becoming frightened, screamed, and the mother, 
who recognized among the masqueraders many 
of her most intimate friends, male and female, 
vainly endeavored to quiet it. a 

Mr. Mules owns an enormous Newfoundian 
dog, which at once bounded up stairs, and made 
an attack upon the intruders. There is 20 a 
ord of any former panic where the mene © 
egress were taken advantage of more quickly 
than on this oceasion. In twoand three-quar 
seconds the house was clear, and the street, for 
two blocks either way, was filled with flyin 
figures of every description. A devil slipped ~ 
the ice, as a harlequin ran over him followed ‘ 
a clown. A negro crawled on his hands an 





knees under the steps of an adjoining hows, 
and other characters scattered in every on 
Mules says if they ever get that party oe 
again he will be glad to see them, and will cha 
up the ‘‘dog.”’ 
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For the Companion. 


THREE. 


Three tiny leaves has the 
shamrock so green; 
Three tiny leaves, with one 
blossom between. 


Three mottled eggs did the 
mother-bird lay, 

Three little nestlings were 
hatched in one day. 


: | Three little mice kitty 

} caught in one night; 

Three naughty boys have 
got into a fight. 


Three golden heads in the 
warm trundle-bed; 

Three rosy mouths to be 
washed, kissed and fed. 


~| Six little girls to one mo- 
ther were given; 
Three live on earth, and 
three live in heaven. 


Three days in the tomb lay 
our Saviour, who then 
On the third day, rose tri- 
umphant again. 





How great is the Triuity,— 
the God, three in one, 


ZF — Jesus the Son 
WTA - 
|| | I\\es Aunt Happy. 





> 





For the Companion. 

WHAT THE DOLLS THOUGHT. 

“How delightful if our dolls were really 
alive!” cried Maidie. “Don’t you wish they 
were, mamma?’ 

“Well, no,” said mamma; “I cannot say that 
Ido,” 

“Why, mamma!”’ cried Maidie and Polly Pan- 
sy, in concert. . 

“If you want to see why, go and look into the 
play-room,”’ said mamma, with a queer s.nile. 

“Oh!” and both small daughters grew rather 
red. “But of course we should not leave them 
so if they were alive! And what fun to have 
them walking about no bigger than they are 
tow, and answering us when we talk to them!” 

Mamma only smiled again, but the idea 
seemed so fascinating that the children contin- 
ued to discuss it as they undressed, and long 
after Polly Pansy had fallen asleep with her 
thumb in her mouth, Maidie lay thinking it 
over. 

“I suppose we did leave them all sorts of 
ways,” she mused; “‘but we were in such a hur- 
Ty to go out to ride.” 

The light from the hall shone into the cham- 
ber, and presently Maidie slipped out of bed and 
pattered softly to the head of the stairs. 

“Iwill just go and look how we did leave 
them, really,’”’ she said to herself. 

As she paused inside the play-room door the 
hall clock struck twelve, and a tinkle of five 
small voices made her open eyes and ears wide. 

“Well, lam glad to get these heavy wraps off 
at last!” said Miss Antoinette, the large Paris 
doll, who sat in cloak and furs in the doll’s arm- 
chair near the register. “It is well Iam of 
the Parian instead of the Wax family, or those 
children would be my destruction.” 

“Hm! they will be mine, whatever my fami- 
ly,” grumbled the sailor-boy doll, who was 
sticking head down and heels up in the bath- 
tub, and now righted himself with a somersault 
and stood on his feet. “I should get brain fever 
if the night did not relieve me.” 

Just here a smothered wail was heard from 
the bed, and Miss Antoinette going to it, began 
to pull aside a heap of dolls’ shawls, cloaks and 
dresses, under which finally appeared Pinky, 
the crying baby, flat on his face in a most un- 
comfortable position. The Paris doll picked 
him up, straightened his clothes and put him in 
the pink-lined cradle. 


looks rather used up.” 


The Father, the Spirit and 


THE YOUTH’S 





feeding him with bits of apple, and th‘s place is 
where she poked out his eye to-day. It’s a good 
thing for Pinky as well as the rest of us that 
dolls’ feelings don’t come on strongly until 
dark.” 

‘You may say that,”’ said a voice from under 
the bed where one of the twin dolls was lying 
on her back, wearing only one shoe and a flan- 
nel petticoat, “I think my bones would ache.” 
“No worse than mine, from being doubled up 
in a doll’s trunk that was never meant to hold 
me,” said her sister, in a reproachful tone. ‘J 
call it a mercy that the children aren’t allowed 
to sit up and play with us after midnight. And 
then to hear them wishing we were alive all 
the time! If we were, I should just astonish 
Polly Pansy when she pins my dresses to my 
back!” 

All the dolls laughed, and Maidie remembered 
that she had often thought one of the twin dolls 
had not so pleasant an expression as her sister. 
“We have pretty good little mothers, after 
all,’ said Antoinette, who was now taking down 
her blonde hair. “I knew a doll once whose 
mother left her out of doors all night in the 
rain.” 


lowed. 











“That must have been Hattie Tyng,’”’ thought 
Maidie; and she had to put her hand over her 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud at what fol- 


COMPANION. 


ways hears their prayers. He is surrounded by | 
thousands and thousands of angels, and all prais- 
ing Him with their golden harps; and yet, 
through all the music and all the praises, He 
hears the softest prayer of a little child kneeling 
by the bedside. He must be very loving and 
very kind to children. 
would sometimes forgef and be listening to the | 
beautiful sounds in heaven instead of the prayer | 
of a little child. But He never does. 


there for Him to hear a little girl’s noise. 
——_—+or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 
THE SQUIRREL’S PLEA. 


The morning felt cool, the morning looked gray, 
But a chipmunk frolicked that cloudy day. 
Young Rufus played in his father’s yard, 
Where the nuddy ruts were frozen and hard; 
He gazed at the barn, at the ridgepole high, 
Which stood out dark on the blue of the sky, 
And there sat the chipmunk audacious and free— 
A blithesome and frisky fellow was he! 

Then the boy called out, “I will have such fun 
In making that spry little squirrel run!” 

He picked up a stone and he took his aim, 

“T'll hit his leg, and I'll make him lame!” 

The squirrel started, he wanted to hide, 

And he went with a whisk, to the other side. 
Then Rufus hurrahed, as he gave him chase, 
“You can’t get away, though you’ve changed your 
place!”’ 

Poor little chipmunk! he turned and ran 

Back to the spot where the chase began, 

And then he sat still; he trembled, too, 

Aud, with his front paws, he beat a tattoo 

On his poor, little unprotected breast, 

As if this movement his fears expressed ; 

For he seemed, by his pantomime, to say, 

“O Rufus, don’t throw your stone this way; 

I'm only a chipmunk, weak and alone, 

You're a great strong boy—don’t fire your stone!” 





Did the squirrel speak and did Rufus hear, 
Or did conscienee whisper in his ear? 


Like a flash of lightning fell down the arm 
That the boy had raised for the squirrel’s harm. 
He looked at the suppliant making his plea 
For life unscathed and for liberty ; 

Still as a statue of marble or wood, 

Convicted, remorseful, young Rufus stood. 


stance; a verb; an important period. 


“Poor little chap,” said the sailor-doll; “he 


“Yes,” said Antoinette, rocking the cradle; 


For Pinky seemed to fall asleep in his cradle 
with his thumb in the hole where his tooth had 
been; the sailor-boy and one twin danced a 
polka, while the other twin played the piano; 


With a run, a skip, asweep and a glide, 

The chipmunk sped to the other side. 
*“Good-by, Master Rufus,’’ he seemed to say, 

“I thank you for freedom, good day, good day!” 





Antoinette brushed her hair and read a novel; 
the one-armed doll and the doll with no head 
walked about whispering secrets, and all the 
little china dolls in the baby-house began to 
sing in fine squeaky tones. 
But when the paper dolls came fluttering and 
rustling out of their envelopes, trying to mend 
their torn dresses and talk with the other dolls, 
who turned up their noses at them, Maidie had 
to laugh, and the sound so startled her that she 
ran away up stairs as fast as possible. 
“Why, little daughter, what are you here in 
the hall for?” said mamma, taking hold of her. 
“Do you want some water? There, hop into 
bed and let me tack you in.” 
“Such a funny thing! They are alive, and in 
the night they feel, mamma! Do let me tell you 
about it.” 
“There, there, go to sleep and in the morning 
you may tell all you wish,’”’ said mamma, kiss- 
ing her child. 
So Maidie put her arm around Polly Pansy 
and shut her eyes, smiling to think how she 
should surprise people in the morning with her 
story. 
But the stupid grown folks called it a dream, 
and only Polly Pansy believed it with all her 
heart, and agreed never to leave the dolls “all 
sorts of ways,” over night again. Maidie fan 
cied she saw a new smile on Antoinette’s face 
as she heard the agreement. 
As to that, I cannot say if she really did; but 
I have my own opinion. What is yours? 


Cc. A. G. 
——_—— ++ —____ 


A CHILD’S IDEA OF PRAYER. 
Little Nellie, who was only four years old, no 
sooner saw work laid aside, than she ran to her 
mother’s knee and claimed a seat there. Mrs. 
Lee lifted her to her lap, and went on busily 
thinking of her duties and cares, while she 
rocked herself and Nellie to and fro. 
For a time Nellie amused herself very quietly 
by winding a string in and out through her fin- 
gers; but presently she began talking to herself 
in a low tone: ‘When I say my prayers, God 
says, ‘Hark, angels, while I hear a little noise.’ ” 
Her mother asked her what noise was that. 
‘A little girl’s noise. Then the angels will do 
just so’’ (shutting her mouth very tight, and keep- 
ing very still for a moment) “‘till I say amen.” 
Isn’t this a sweet thought? I wonder if the 
children who read this story of little Nellie have 





“that is where Polly Pansy broke out a tooth 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
LETTER FROM THE LAKE-SIDE, 
(Thirty buried birds.] 

Cousin LrB,—I seat myself this evening to drop 
you a few lines, my = relative. The sun has just 
set ina flaming of glory. Ido not wonder that the 
ancient Peruvians worshipped him as a god with 
such a golden throne, around which even many a 
star lingers in adoration. 
The bosom of the lake is scarcely ruffled by the 
evening breeze, though it is so warm I should be 
glad to have a good putf in my face, now and then. 
I think it emphatically a beautiful evening. The 
gentle dove’s coo turns away every big rebellious 
thought; the soft evening breeze quiets the buzz 
arduous mental labor creates in one’s head; and 
one cannot but enjoy existence in its uttermost rich- 
hess. 
You doubtless think, Lib, us tardy in returning to 
your town. I am not gulling you when I tell you 
this is so much better than the popular kind of en- 
joyment that we are loth to leave. You cannot im- 
agine how renovating this climate is. It would be 
doing Annette a great deal of good to send her here. 
Every rose has its thorn—bills and expenses, you 





A preposition ; I will tell you more; 

Tm often an adverb meaning before. 

An initial that stands for the ruling lord: 

A namesake is found on the chess-player’s board. 


INDIANA, 
3. 
OMNIBUS WORD. 
In a word of five letters (without repeating any 


We should think He| word, or any letter in a word,) may be found a sin- 
gle word diamond: meaning to knock; alight; anda 
favorite. 
lightly; an animal; a vegetable. 2d. What the hun- 
There is | gry are anxious to do; what they did do; a drink. 


eg: ‘ Also, three reversable words: Something to be 
never too much singing, or too many praises | ay, 


Also two word squares: ist. To touch 


oided; not the, whole; an animal; a resinous sub- 
Also, an or- 
an of the body, a weed,a kind of seed, a flute,a 


ead, a rent, a little blow, astate of equality, a sub- 

stance sometimes used for fuel, to preach, to scold, 
to gather in, to make smaller and smart. 
the word? 


What is 
H. HH. D. 





Thirteen kinds of sea vessels, &c. 
ELGIE BELL, 
5. 
DEFINITIONS. 
Eight big school-boys took their stand, 
Each with pencil and slate in hand. 
“Now,” said the master, “I'll propound 
Three distinct words of similar sound; 
You must discover as I define, 
What word is meant in each separate line.” 
The master gave to each boy three; 
Who will find what the words must be? 
“For coming into life this term we use, 
This, when carried, we won't refuse. 
This, for limit, we sometimes use. 
“Food, or a special kind of food. 
To come together for ill or good. 
Measure here will be understood. 
“This is a very delicious fruit. 
This is a couple of men or brute. 
This to diminish as best may suit. 
“This is a blossom fit for a bower. 
These are animals fair as flower. 
This in the sense of ranks has power. 
“A cock that ever and aye aspires. 
Empty and showy like foolish desires, 
A vessel that vital life requires. 
“This is correct when we assume. 
When we are glad this term has room. 
A sacred building with light or gloom, 
“An instrument used in water sport. 
A metal or something of the sort. 
A word that points above in short. 
“This when a man expires is said. 
Instruments of a gambler’s trade. 
Colors, and that of which hues are made.” 
E. L. E. 
6. 


REBUS. 








Ni 


i} 





WHat SUSIE CAN SEE OUT OF THE WINDOW. 


A faucet. To weary. Discoursed. Entire. Proud. 
Covering for the head. Place of resort on election 
day. To fight with swords. What a sick person 
often does. A vulgar word of interrogation. 














know. Mine will, in net, amount to a hundred dol- 
lars for the month. 

A rough, awkward cur, Lewis by name (who, by 
the way, has no more manners than a Turk—eyes 
the ladies with a verdant, rude stare), fell off a high 
bank into the lake, yesterday, and got a ducking. 
A young rustic ran ever so quickly to a skiff, and 
with a piece of spar rowed out to the drowning 
wretch, and without quailing from the danger, 
dived and brought him up. 

Love, really it was a daring deed, though the rus- 
tic rowdy’s life was scarce worth the saving. I must 
now leave off. More anon. ELGIE BELL. 


2. 

POETICAL DIAMOND. 
An initial am I, allow me to state, 
Which stands for a monarch and warrior great. 
An Arabian name, or else, if you choose, 
A nickname which schoolboys oftentimes use. 
The name of a colonel who lived years ago; 
A term that’s applied to a weapon also. 
I’m the name of a certain metropolis great, 
And likewise the name of a flourishing State. 
A fabled mother, struck dumb with grief, 





ever thought how wonderful it is that God al- 





Ww. T. 0. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Chanticleer. 
2. Novice, no vice. So lace, solace. 
seethe. In creases, increases. 
3. Watch, octavo, mortar, arms, noose—WOMAN, 
E. 


See the, 


Se 2wZ 
Seem 


eel 
_ 


5. A in star, artisan. Pears on L, personal. Three 
hats on S, hearthstones. ; 
6. YOUTH’s COMPANION, (second letter acrostic,) 
fifty years. 
F out. 
anc 
LLU se 
>be 
LA 
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laa EA 
T uixxe 
r 





And turned to stone—the ancient belief. 
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The Sunscrirrion Prick of the Companion is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any 
the year 

Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WUEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pve is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
200k8 unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

iat p A yen rs should be addressed to PERRY 
M: & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


time during 





THE FISHING SPIDER, 

Every now and then some anecdote is told of the 
spider which shows that insect to hold a high rank 
for intelligence. 

The latest anecdote is from a correspondent of the 
American Naturalist, and shows the spider as a fish- 
erman: 

Just before the late war I was at Col. Oakley By- 
num’s spring, in Lawrence County, Alabama, near 
the town of Courtland, where I saw a school of min- 
nows playing in the sunshine near the edge of the 
water. 

All at once a spider as large as the end of my fin- 
ger dropped down among them from a tree hanging 
over the spring. The spider seized one of the min- 
nows near the head. The fish thus seized was about 
three inches long. 

As soon as it was seized by its captor, it swam 
around swiftly in the water, and frequently dived to 
the bottom; yet the spider held on toit. Finally it 
came to the top, turned on its back and died. 

It seemed to have been bitten or wounded on the 
back of the neck, near where the head joins. When 
the fish was dead, the spider moved off with it to 
the shore. The limb of the tree from which the 
spider must have fallen was between ten and fifteen 
fect above the water. Its success shows that it had 
the judgment of a practical engineer. . 

eens 
THE LOST HAMMER 

Years ago a number of persons were killed by the 
explosion of the boiler of the steamboat Henry Clay. 
An examination showed that a careless workman, 
neglecting to hammer the boiler plate as much as 
he ought, had left in it a very small flaw. It was 
“not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church 
door,” but it was enough. His criminal carelessness 
caused death and destruction. A similar illustra- 
tion of the effect of a little neglect is given in the 
following: 

A relief boat was built at New London thirteen 
years ago. While the workmen were busy with it, 
one man lost his hammer. Whether he knew it or 
not, it was nailed up in the bottom of the boat. 
Perhaps, if he found it out, he thought the only 
harm done was the loss of the hammer. But the 
boat was put to service, and every time it rocked on 
the waves that hammer was tossed to and fro. Lit- 
tle by little it wore for itself a track, until it had 
worn through the planking and keel, down to the 
very copper plating, before it was found ont. Only 
that plate of copper kept the vessel from sinking. 


It seemed a very little thing in the start, but see 
what mischief it wrought! 


ee 
A DISAPPOINTED MERCHANT, 

The Latins have a proverb which says, “The 
mountain labored, and brought forth a ridiculous 
mouse.’ A similar contrast, though confined to the 
difference between great expectations and the re- 
sult, is set forth by this incident: 





A Newcastle timber merchant sat in his counting- 
house bemoaning the hard times, and the discontin- 
uance of those lirge colliery orders which, in days 
gone by, were wont to flow in upon him in grateful 
profusion, when his gloomy cogitations were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a dingy customer, evi- 
dently from the collieries. The stranger briskly de- 
manded if the merchant had any plane trees in 
stock at present. “Plane trees, sir?’’ replied the 
merchant. “As good a stock as any on the Tyne, 
sir. Do you want in the log or plank? W e have 
abundance of both.’ “['m not particular,” an- 
swered the pitman, “it’s not much I want. It’s only 
for a tiddle-bridge I want to make.” 





THE KNOWLEDGE-SEEKER. 
Of an inquiring mind, to whom nothing is so 
sinall that it does not interest, is this man: 


Bishop Bowman saw an earnest, queer-looking 
brother following him around, and he avoided him; : 
but finally, weary of the shadow, the bishop turned 
around and said, “What do you want, my friend?” 
The man said, “IT must ask a question. Ihave sought 











light on it from many preachers and commentaries, 
but have found no satisfaction. I must ask you. 
What was the color of those serpents that bit the 
Israelites?” 





A WATCHFUL CRICKET 


Southey, in his “History of Brazil,” tells a story 
of the way in which a cricket saved a ship from de- 
struction. 


Cabeza de Vaca was in a great ship going to South 
America, with four hundred men and thirty horses. 
After they had crossed the equator, the commander 
discovered that there were only three casks of water 
left. He gave orders to make the nearest land, and 
for three days they sailed for the coast. 

A poor, sick soldier, who had left Cadiz with 
them, brought a grillo, or ground cricket with him, 
thinking its cheerful voice would amuse him on the 
long, dreary voyage; but to his great disappoint- 
ment, the little insect was perfectly silent the whole 
way. 

The fourth morning after the ship had changed 
her course, the cricket, who knew what she was 
about, set up her shrillest note. The soldier at once 
gave warning to the officers in charge of the vessel, 
and they soon saw high, jagged rocks ahead of 
them. 

The watch had been careless, and the great ship 
in a few moments would have been dashed to pieces 
on the ledges, if this puny creature had not scented 
the land and told them of their danger. Then they 
cruised along for some days, and the cricket sang for 
them every night, just as cheerily as if she had been 
in far-off Spain, till they got to their destined port, 
the Island of Catalina. 

en - 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
As an illustration of the contrast which often oc- 


curs between exciting great expectations and fulfill- 
ing them, this story is first-rate: 


A hs , forty-tive or fifty years ago, a 
farmer of Westford, was noted by all who knew him 
for the slow, deliberate manner of his speech, the 
more than Chesterfieldian courtesy of his address to 
all persons on the most ordinary business occasions, 
and his excessive care of the pennies. He often vis- 
ited Lowell, and was well known by the traders 
there. 

On one octasion, calling at the grocer’s, “Say, Mr. 
Jones,” he said, in his usual extremely polite style, 
“Mr. Jones, have you any very nice Maceaboy 
snuit?” 

“Yes, first-rate.” 

“And have you any very nice rappee snuff?” 

“Yes, the best.”’ 

“What do you ask per pound for them?” 

Mr, Jones named his prices. 

“Well, I will take a cent’s worth, half of each 
kind, put up in separate papers, for sample, for my 
aunt.” 








ee 
“ROB’S AWA’.” 

Burns, the Scottish poet, during a visit to some 
relations in the north of Scotland, was challenged 
for fishing, by Admiral Duff, the laird who owned 
the land, 

In answer to the Admiral’s peremptory question 
of “Sir, who gave you authority to fish on my do- 
mains?” he threw his fishing tackle down the stream, 
and laconically remarked: 

“Your fish is scarce, 
Your water’s sma’; 


There’s my rod, 
An’ Rob’s awa’.” 





——— 
NIGHTMARE, 

A Chinese medical work gives these directions as 
to the treatment of a person troubled with night- 
mare: 

In case of nightmare, do not at once bring a light, 
or, going near, call out loudly to the sleeper, but 
bite his heel or his big toe, and gently utter his 
name; also spit in his face, and give him some gin- 
ger tea to drink; he will then come round; or blow 
into the patient’s ears through small tubes; pull out 
fourteen hairs from his head, make them into a 
twist, and thrust them into his nose, 


_ iieosimtaate 
“WHAT A STRAIN!” 


“Whata strain that is!’ said Mrs. Partington, as 
she heard an air from Lucia sung in the highest 
style by a young lady where she was visiting. “Yes,” 
was the response. ‘It is operatic.”’ “Upper attic, is 
it?” questioned she. “I should think it was high 
enough to be on top of the house.” 


eae ak 
“You seem to walk more erect than usual, my 
friend.”” “Yes, 1 have been straitened by circum- 


stances.”’ 


A COMMERCIAL exchange says, “Hogs are dull.” 
We never thought hogs were very sharp. When 
one breaks into a cabbage patch, you may chase it 
fourteen hundred times around the lot, and it will 
try to crawl through every three-inch crack in the 
fence without once seeing the hole it made to getin. 


“NA, na; I'll hae nae mair Irishmen,” said a Lo- 
thian farmer to a Hibernian applicant for work, 
“the last twa that [ had dee’t on my hand, and I had 
to bury them at my ain expense.” “Och,sur! there’s 
no fears o’ me; sure, I can get a surtiffikit from the 
houle of me masters that I didn’t die wid none o’ 
them.” 






AS a dandy was wending his way through a nar- 
row passage at the top of Charlotte Street, Glasgow, 
he met a pretty girl, and said to her, “Pray, my 
dear, what do you call this passage?” “Balaam’s 
passage,”’ she replied. Ah, then,’ said he, “I am 
like we ager yp ay by an angel.” “And I,” re- 
joined the girl, as she pushed past him, “am like the 
angel,—stopped by an ass.” 


A LATE seceder minister, of a parish not far from 
Blairgowrie, was a complete slave to snuff. On one 
occasion he took for his text the words, “All is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit,” and’'when he had come 
toaclimax in his discourse, having put his finger 
and thumb into his vest pocket, where he kept his 
snuff, and taken a pinch, put it in his nose and cried, 
“This also is vanity.” 


A LINE of urchins, girls and boys, stood before a 
country schoolmaster ready for the spelling exer- 
cises. He gave out the first word depo. “We don’t 
begin there,” cried out a bright little girl at the head 
of the class. “Well, where do you begin?” said the 
teacher. “At depot,” said the child, making the 
last letter very emphatic becanse she felt sure she 
was right. The burst of laughter along the whole 
line was a real surprise to her. 





Why Advertise ? | 
People sometimes ask why does Dr. R. V. Pierce, of | 
Buffalo, N. Y., spend so much money in advertising his | 
family medicines, which are so well known and surpass 
all other remedies in popularity and sale? It is well 
known that A. T. Stewart considered it good policy, and 
undoubtedly it paid him, to spend many hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising his goods, yet no one questioned the 
excellence of his merchandise. The grand secret of suc- 
cess lies in offering only goods which possess merit to sus- 
tain themselves, and then through liberal and persistent 
advertising making the people thoroughly acquainted with 
their good qualities. Men do not succeed in amassing 
great fortunes, establishing thriving and permanent busi- 
ness, and founding substantial institutions like Dr. Pierce’s 
Grand Invalid’s Hotel at Buffalo, which cost over two 
hundred thousand dollars, unless their business be legiti- 
mate, their goods meritorious, and their services which 
they render the people genuine and valuable. Dr. Pierce 
does not attempt to humbug you by telling you that his 
Golden Medical Discovery will cure all diseases. He 
says, “if your lungs are half wasted by consumption, my 
Discovery will not cure you, yet as a remedy for severe 
coughs, and all curable bronchial, throat and lung affec- 
tions, I believe it to be unsurpassed as a remedy.” The 
people have confidence in his medicines because he does | 
not over-recommend them, and when tried they give sat- | 
isfaction. His Medical Adviser, a book of over nine hun- 
dred pages, illustrated by two hundred and eighty-two 
engravings and bound in cloth and gilt, is offered to the 
people at so moderate a price ($2 50, post-paid), that it is 
no wonder that almost one hundred thousand have already 
been sold. His memorandum books are on every drug- 
gist’s counter for free distribution. 





A Beautiful Camptonten. | 

Blemishes that have accumulated on the face are re- 

moved by using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” and the com- 
plexion rendered clear, fresh and beautiful. 





VISITING CARDS. | 

Your name neatly printed on | 

50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Granite, 20 cts. | 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. | 

25 Embossed, 20 ets 50 Beautiful Plaid, 30 cts. | 

25 Snowflake, 5 ets. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERER and all interested, sed for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. | 
CLARE: S INDELIBLE PENCIL CO., Box | | 
4 ial Northampton, Mass. Si unples mailed, 35 cents. | 











I “ADIES can make $5 aday in theirown city or town. 
4 Addre ss ELLIS M AN’ G Cc o., W altham, Mass. _ 

BIG PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms fre e. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, O. 


BUY : a ComMMON SENSE CARPET TACKER, 250, pre 


prepaid. 
AGENTS WAN’ . The Statesman, Ma hall, Mich. 
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Shells } P crtemed 91 She ls. 


~ Eve erybody ples ased. ~*~ 
Soston, Mass. Lock Box 


NESS RELIEVED. No medicine. 
free. 


G. J. WOOD, Madison, Ind, 


iN 8S! 100 varieties, inclu¢ 


JFLOREIGN STAMPS. rieties, including 
Turkey, Rouma een Spain, Victoria, Norway, Swe- 
den, etc., 25 cts, postage extra. Circulars free. 
Ww. W. , PHAIR, Box 27, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BE ST. TOY AND NOVELTY of the age, a Top 
and Whistle in one toy; spins like sixty, 

whistles like a bird, pleases every body, outsells every thing | 

sold byagents. 3 sainple sand terms, post- -paid, for 10 cts.; 

6 for 15cts.; 12 for 25 cts. Address CROWELL & co. 

Louisville, Ky. 


ON: muna receint of 10 cents we will mail you our illustrated | 











Book 


























| 
Made by 17 Agents in Janu: ary, 77, with | 

my 13 New Articles. Samples free. 

Add - M. Linington, Chicago. — 





satalogne of Base Balls, Revolvers, Guns, Games, 
Printing Presses, Tricks, Toy Engines, Book 
Bracket Saws, novelties and sporting goods. We are jus 
the House vou can buy anything from. Address W mary - 





LIAMS & CROCKETT, 86 Nassau Street, New York. 


] }2IND YOUR COMPANION and other Periodi- 

eals. ‘The new WikE LINDER is the Cheapest and | 
Most Convenient. Onfe sent by mail, post-paid, for 20 | 
cents, or two for 35 cents. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Wire Novelties tree. 
wanted. Address 











Agents 
H. R. VAN EPS 


PEor 1A, In Le 








2.3 Sent to J. Jay Govip, 16 Bromfie ld St., 
Mass., will buy 3.200 Decalcomanie (insecta, flies, 
tc.) 500 assorted Serap-Book Pictures, $1. 20 
Sheets Embossed Pictures, $1. 12 Surprise Pulling-Out 
Bouquets, $1. 30 5x7 Landscape Chromos, $1. 50 beautiful 
new Chromos, fruit and flowers, black background, $1. 
100 Prang’s Floral Cards, small, $1.; 30 do. large, $l. 665 
Comic Silhouette Business and Address Cards, Pictureand 
Comic Sentiment on each (cheap), $1. 5,000 Wood Splints 
for Picture Frames, ete., ny of the above articles 
furnished to agents or dealers in 4 uantitiesatjobbing rates. 
Boys and girls, send for Wene er-Box. See No. 13 of 
COMPANION. Catalogues free. Pin this up. 

and steady work for one or 


GOO D PA Y two enter on sine men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. THAM & CO., 419 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
By CUTHBERT 


VERDANT GREEN, iSonic 


~ sistibly funny from first to last . VER- 

‘\DANT has more “adventures” and fun- 
nier ones, than ever before befel mor- 
fal man. If “every laugh pullsa nail 
from one’s coffin,” read this book and 
\laugh at Disease, Death and the Doctors. 
ES wis + | humorous engrav ings. Price 
3 cents; by mail, 25 cents 
pr price $i. 75!). Sold by All 
4 Newsdealers, or sent, pope by Don- 
4 4 nelley, Loyd & Co., Pu Chicago. 


BROWWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING 


received a medal and the highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition. In consequence of its great pop- 
ularity, others have attempted to imitate it. Be sure and | 
ask for “‘Brown’s French Dressing,” if you want 
a reliable article to dress ladies’ and children’s 
boots and shoes, shopping-bags, &c., and 
which will not soil, when wet. 

Handsomely Bound 


VALUABLE BOOKS! and Illustrated, Dr. 


S. S. Fitch’s Six Lectures on Consumption, 50c. 
Cure of Heart Disease, 40c¢, Family Physician, 
35c. Sent by mail. Address Drs, S. S. Fiteh 
& Son, 49 East Twenty-ninth St., N 


COLGATE & CO.’S | 


The tender and Seltonte eter, ot | 
Violet | rresttiysrative red violets bale 
8 delicious toilet 
Toilet a with which tet ee ee | 
aromaclings to woven fabrics,to the 
Water | hair and tothe skin, is very remark- 
able. Sold in half-pint bottles by all druggists, 

















(Mention the length desired.) |~ 


Boston, | 





This design for Slates is entirely new and original. The 
objects in view are: 


1. To provide a Slate with ample marking surface, which 
imay be carried in the pocket. 
2. To provide a Slate, the marking surface of which is 
so protected that When not in use, marks or work of 
any kind may be left thereon without liability of 
being erased. 
3. To produce an ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS SLATE, 
thas noframe to jar and rattle, and the Slate bein 
flexible and not rigid, no harsh unpleasant sounds 
are produced in marking thereon. 
The roller is made in imitation of gutta percha, and very 





| handsomely finished. 


It is provided with a pocket in which the pencil may be 
safely kept. Its bulkisslight. Its construction is durable, 
and fascinates the young. In point of economy it is not 
excelled. 

Boys and girls in school should purchase it for their own 
use. School Committees should send for sample. 

Business men should purchase it for convenience, 

All who have occasion to make memorandums should 
own one. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

H. T. CUSHMAN, Inventor and Manufacturer, 

North Bennington, Vt. 











THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 
GRAND 
SQU ARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
| A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street... 






























“ASSORTED DECALCOMANIE PICTURE s, li cts., 
50 ::: including two e 6x3 mounted Chromos, % 
cts., post-free. ite 
HE RY 8. D ATE, Chicago, Ii. 





articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for Ripping Seams, Cutting off Hooks 
and Eyes, Buttons, Erasing blots, &c. Size of a common 
pencil, is heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. 
Agents are coining money and say it is the fe 2 selling ar 

ticle out. Sample 25 cents; six for #1. traordinary 
| inducements to Agents. Send for sample tall. dozen and 
canvass your town. 

___ BRI 


DE & co., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 


THE D : DINGEE & CONARD COS 


L EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable a flor 
erin, ent safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendia 
var eties, your choice, allla eled, for $1; 1:2 for $25 
19 for $3; 26 for $45 35 for $5. For 10 centseach 
additional, one M: ficent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's wo: swort hordered. d. Send forour NEW 
and choose 
from over300 bmn —} Wem mabe pies aGreat 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer 
ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in ‘the United States 
and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, 
RosE-GROWERS. West Grove, Chester Co..Pa, 
~ Graefenberg V egetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing: « causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
| A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
| which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
| voures uble, Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GR AE FENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St. Y 


Stron: "ae delivered free of cost safely 

d mail at a4 door. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Splen- 

id assortment of 

ROSES 

fs for Aa ‘Send O 


New Coral 
HOO PES, Bi aes Tomas, 
li Nurseries, West C 


























ester, Pa 


250 elegant mixed Decaleomanie; 
le AO beautiful Gem Chromos; 

35 Fine Embossed Pictures: 

25 Extra Comic Pictures; 
THER 3 nice 6x8 Mounted Chromos; 





2 Lovely Snurvrise Bonanets. 


All post~ paid. HENRY S. DATE, Chicago, 1. 


Sale: smen to sell light Hardware to Dew 
| ers. No Peppuixc. Salary, $1,200 # 
| year. OR 
| Address DEFI ANCE MFG, CO., Chicago, Il 
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